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PREFACE 


Numerous  and  marvellous  are  the  remains  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  art  which,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time,  still  adorn 
Athens  and  Rome;  but  no  less  numerous  and  marvellous  are  those 
existing  in  Sicily  ,  witnesses  of  a  vanished  greatness  hardly  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  two  great  cities.  Of  all  places  of  note,  Sicily 
is  therefore,  after  Athens  and  Rome,  the  most  important ,  the 
most  worthy  of  interest  and  study. 

Being  a  lover  of  Sicily ,  as  all  become  who  visit  her,  I  have 
always  thought  that  a  book  dealing  fully  with  the  artistic  and 
archeological  treasures  to  be  found  in  the  island  would  be  useful 
to  everybody,  to  travellers  especially. 

Scientific  works  are  too  bulky  and  costly,  and  only  adapted 
for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  special  studies;  monographs  are  ge- 
nerally abstruse,  and  offer  no  sort  of  connection  one  with  the  other. 
My  ideal  was  a  book  which  should  unite  simplicity  of  diction 
with  fulness  of  detail,  brevity  with  abundance  of  matter ,  which 
should  raise  up  before  the  reader  a  vision  of  the  beauties  of  that 
vanished  civilisation,  and  make  him  live  again  in  those  long  dead 
centuries  which  still  shed  light  on  our  modern  world.  My  ideal 
was  to  reconstruct  the  most  important  of  the  ancient  edifices  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain,  enriching  these  reconstructions  with 
scenes  and  episodes  which  should  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time,  and  adding,  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  form, 
a  concise  exposition  of  all  that  modern  science  has  ascertained 
concerning  them. 

Having  thought  out  this  idea,  I  entrusted  the  compilation  of 
the  work  to  Prof.  Antonio  Rivela,  a  much  esteemed  teacher  in 
the  high  school  of  Palermo,  known  also  and  appreciated  for  his 
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previous  publications ,  and  versed  in  literary  as  well  as  artistic 
studies. 

Fully  entering  into  my  plan,  Prof.  Rivela  has  given  his  expo- 
sition the  form  of  an  imaginary  journey  through  Sicily ;  he  has 
nearly  always  made  use  of  prospective  rather  than  geometrical 
drawing,  the  latter  not  being  easily  understood  by  those  lacking 
practice  in  it;  he  has  prefixed  to  the  work  a  special  chapter  on 
Grecian  architecture ,  for  the  clearer  understanding  of  what  is 
afterwards  expounded  under  the  form  of  a  journey. 

The  difficulties  have  not  been  few ,  but  they  have  been  sur- 
mounted ;  the  work  has  now  been  completed  ,  and  I  place  it 
before  the  public  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  show  my  love 
for  Sicily ,  trustful  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  those  travellers 
who  wish  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  island ,  and  hopeful  that 
the  sacrifices  made  will  by  rewarded  by  the  good-will  of  the- 
reader. 

H.  V.  PERNULL. 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Grecian  Temple. 

Origin  of  the  Grecian  temple.  — The  study  of  the  remains 
of  Grecian  architecture  shows  us  that  religion  held  the  foremost 
place  with  that  nation,  and  was  the  first  means  of  bringing  out 
and  developing  the  various  manifestations  of  its  genius.  In  the 
earliest  times  the  gods  ,  not  yet  thought  of  and  represented  in 
human  shape,  were  worshipped  as  supernatural  beings,  without 
name  or  determined  qualities,  and  incorporated  in  the  common 
objects  of  daily  life.  The  tree,  chiefly,  was  held  to  be  the  habi- 
tation of  the  gods,  and  was  therefore  adorned  with  various  objects; 
an  altar  was  often  erected  in  its  proximity  to  receive  the  offe- 
rings of  the  faithful  who  knelt  before  it  in  adoration  of  the  tree- 
god  (fig.  i).  In  later  times  the  tree  and  other  natural  objects  were 
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(Fig.  I) 


chosen  to  receive  and  hide  the  roughly  human-shaped  images  of 
supernatural  beings.    Later  still  these  images  were  hewn  in  the 
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live  rock,  facing  eastwards  preferably.  Lastly,  when  the  god  had 
acquired  a  definite  human  shape,  a  house  was  built  for  him.  This 
house  was  at  first  a  simple  wooden  hut.  But ,  as  the  image  of 
the  god  became  by  degrees  more  human-like  and  beautiful,  pas- 
sing from  the  vague  drawing  to  the  perfect  statue,  the  habitation 
of  the  god  also  underwent  a  change  from  the  rude  primitive  re- 
ceptacle to  an  edifice  worthy  of  his  perfection  :  the  temple. 

How  did  the  temple  originate  ?  How  did  it  develop  into  a 
marvellous  work  of  art  ? 

Instead  of  taking  the  primitive  hut ,  which  oflfers  but  very- 
obscure  and  uncertain  points  of  resemblance  ,  let  us  start  from 
a  very  ancient,  simple,  but  typical  wooden  building.  Recon- 
structing one  of  these  (fig.   2),  we  have  a  rectangular  room,  to 


(Fig.  2) 


which  the  door  c  gives  access;  before  it  is  a  kind  of  vestibule  by 
formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the  lateral  walls  and  of  the  roof  a 
and  d.  This  sort  of  edifice  was  used  as  a  human  habitation.  But  the 
divine  beings  required  a  nobler  house  than  man.  It  was  there- 
fore enlarged.  Being  enlarged,  the  lateral  walls  were  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  roof  of  the  vestibule. 
It  then  occurred  to  the  builders  to  support  the  chief  beam  B^  with 


props  A  (fig.  3),   which  allowed  it  also  to  be  made  up  of  several 


(Fig.  3) 


pieces.  The  other  beams  b  of  the  roof  were  then  placed  parallel 
to  the  lateral  walls,  one  end  resting  on  the  chief  beam  B ,  the 
other  on  the  wall  opposite  D,  and  were  covered  with  a  boarding  C 
It  was  also  seen  to  be  necessary  that  this  boarding  should  slope, 
to  throw  the  rain  off  the  front,  and  in  order  to  obtain  this  and 
satisfy  at  the  same  time  their  need  of  artistic  symmetry ,  the 
builders  had  recourse  to  the  two  inclined  roofs  e.  Here  we  have 
the  archetj^pe  of  the  Grecian  temple  in  its  more  ancient  form, 
or  as  it  is  scientifically  named ,  in  antis.  The  vestibule  of  the 
old  dwelling  became  the  pronaos,  prodomus\  the  room  became 
the  naos  or  cell;  the  prolonged  lateral  walls,  the  antae;  the  props, 
columns ;  and  the  sloping  roofs  gave  rise  to  the  pediment.  We 
shall  see  further  on  how  all  the  elements  of  the  doric  order  of 
architecture  are  traceable  to  this  same  type  of  building.  We  shall 
find  a  temple  built  on  this  type  in  antis  at  Girgenti. 

The  chief  orders  of  Grecian  architecture.  —  The  two 
orders  chiefly  adopted  by  the  Greeks  were  the  Ionic  and  the 
Doric.  The  Corinthian  came  later,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
modification  of  the  Io7tic.  The  Doric  order  gives  an  impression 
of  greater  strength  and  austerity,  the  Jonic  is  lighter  and  perhaps 


more  elegant.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  the  different  orders  is 
the  capital.  The  simplest  of  them  all,  the  Doric  capital,  we  shall 
describe  further  at  length;  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Jonic 
capital  are  the  two  volutes  which  look  almost  as  if  the  extre- 
mities of  the  upper  slab  had  curled  themselves  up  into  scrolls; 
the  Corinthian  capital  is  like  a  basket  decked  with  leaves  and 
flowers. 

Each  order^has  three  principal  parts  :  (fig.  4).  A  pediment. 


(Fig    4) 


B  entablature^  C  column.  The  column  has  also  three  parts  :  d  ca- 
pital^ e  shaft,  f  pedestal;  so  has  the  entablature  which  consists  of 
c  architrave^  b  frieze,  a  cornice. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  Doric  order,  which  is  the 
most  important  and  was  the  first  to  develop  itself  in  Sicily  (fig.  5). 
The  Doric  column  has  no  pedestal  but  only  shaft  and  capital. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  is  about  five  or  five  and  a  half  times  the 
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diameter  of  its^base  (this  diameter    is    termed  module ,    and  all 
architectural  measurements  are  to  be  referred  to  the  tnodule,  ie. 


(Fig.  5) 

the  inferior  diameter,  of  the  column  to  which  the  pieces  belong). 
The  shaft  tapers  sensibly;  sometimes  it  is  all  one  piece  {monoliih)\ 
more  frequently  it  is  composed  of  various  pieces.  It  is  always 
Jluted ,  marked  ,  that  is  to  say  ,  with  parallel  grooves  running 
from  top  to  bottom  ,  from  i6  to  24  in  number  ,  but  most  fre- 
quently 20.  The  grooves  are  generally  divided  from  each  other 
by  sharp  edges  (an  important  exception  is  the  pronaos  of  temple 
F  at  Selinunte).  The  top  of  the  shaft  is  sometimes  ornamented 
with  notches  encircling  it  horizontally.  On  it  rests  the  capital, 
which  consists  of  the  necking  b,  the  echinus  e,  and  the  abacus  d. 
The  necking  is,  so  to  speak  ,  a  continuation  of  the  shaft ,  from 
which  it  is  divided  by  indentations  called  annulets.  The  echinus 
is  the  principal  part  ot  the  capital;  it  opens  out  towards  the  top, 
like  a  vase.  The  ahacus  is  a  square  slab  the  side  of  which  is 
about  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  summit  of  the  echiftus  ,  and 
is  firmly  welded  to  the  latter,  covering  it  entirely. 


By  means  of  the  doric  echinus  and  abacus ,  the  architect 
admirably  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  passing  from  the  conic 
form  of  the  shaft  to  the  prismatic  form  ot  the  architrave  ,  sa- 
tisfying at  the  same  time  statical  laws  and  aesthetical  needs.  In 
the  primitive  wooden  edifice  the  builder  must  have  undoubtedly 
found  it  necessary  to  place  a  wooden  slab  between  the  prop  and 
the  beam,  to  prevent  the  beam  from  receiving  the  whole  upward 
pressure  on  a  very  limited  area.  Then  it  was  found  even  better 
to  place  two  slabs  a,  a  (fig.  3),  a  circular  one  and  a  square  one» 
From  these  two  elements  there  sprung  a  master-piece  of  archi- 
tecture ,  the  doric  capital ,  strong  and  simple  and  most  elegant 
in  its  austerity.  It  was  never  decorated.  All  its  beauty  lies  in 
the  proportion  and  harmony  of  its  parts  ,  in  the  pure  curve  of 
its  lines. 

The  Doric  entablat?ire  consists  of  three  parts  :  architrave^ 
frieze  and  cornice.  The  architrave  D  (fig.  5)  is  formed  ot  one 
or  more  blocks  with  plain  flat  surfaces,  unadorned  save  by  cer- 
tain small  reliefs  C,  called  guttae  or  drops.  The  frieze  is  the  most 
decorative  part  of  the  entablature;  it  consists  of  triglyphs  b  and 
metopes  a.  The  triglyphs  have  two  central  grooves  and  two  half- 
grooves  at  the  corners  ,  whence  perhaps  the  name  triglyph 
[xQsls- three ,  ylvcpsiv-to  caii'e).  Together  with  the  architrave 
and  cornice^  they  frame  the  metope,  which  is  sometimes  smooth^ 
sometimes  carved  in  bas-relief. 

The  cornice  crowns  the  whole.  It  has  some  peculiar  appen- 
dages called  mutules  ,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  triglyph 
or  a  metope,  and  is  ornamented  with  drops. 

The  pedimefit  is  the  triangular  part  above.  The  triangle 
enclosed  by  the  cornices  is  called  tympanum ;  it  was  often  de- 
corated in  bas-relief.  The  whole  of  the  building  was  enriched 
besides  with  other  ornaments ,  with  pillars  icippi) ,  or  pedestals 
from  which  the  statues  of  the  gods  looked  down. 

Going  back  to  fig.  3  ,  we  see  that ,  as  the  shaft  and  ca- 
pital originated  from  the  prop  A  and  the  slabs  a,  so  the  archi- 
trave must  have  originated  from  the  chief  beam  B  ,  the  frieze 
with  its  triglyphs  and  metopes  from  the  emerging  ends  of  the 
other  beams  b,  the  cornice  from  the  boarding  C,  and  the  pedi- 
ment from  the  sloping  roofs  d,  e. 


The  various  types  of  Grecian  temple.—  VVe  have  already 
examined  the  most  ancient  type,  the  temple  m  antis ;  but  the 
Grecian  mind  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  so  simple  a  dwelling^ 
for  its  gods,  a  dwelling  differing  so  little  from  the  homes  of 
mortal  men.  Besides  ,  the  Greeks  loved  symmetry.  The  temple 
in  antis  was  adorned  in  front  with  columns  ,  but  the  opposite 
side  was  bare;  it  was  therefore  thought  well  to  repeat  the  same 
construction  at  the  back  of  the  edifice,  and  so  we  have  the  double 
temple  in  antisy  (fig.  6)  ,  which  consists    of  the  pronaos  A  ,  the 


(Fig    6) 


cell  B,  aud  the  opisthodomus  or  posticus  c.  It  is  a  most  important 
type,  for  not  only  does  it  show  a  great  step  from  simplicity  ta 
complexity  ,  but  in  it  we  find  all  those  parts  which  were  soon 
to  be  destined  to  special  uses  and  to  become  essential  to  the 
performance  of  religious  rites. 

The  pronaos  and  the  posticus  were  not  holy  places  ,  exclu- 
sively dedicated  to  the  god.  The  pronaos,  sometimes  closed  by 
gates,  sometimes  open,  was,  so  to  speak,  a  place  of  preparation 
for  those  who  wished  to  enter  the  cell.  It  was  not  meet  that  the 
worshipper  should  immediately  pass  from  the  outside  world  into 
the  presence  of  the  god  ,  but  in  the  pronaos  he  had  time  for 
meditation  and  preparation  of  spirit.   For  this  reason  it  was  dif- 
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ferently  decorated;  the  numerous  statues  that  frequently  beautified 
it  were  not  statues  of  the  gods  themselves  ,  but  of  beings  who 
Tiad  had  some  closer  union  with  the  gods  than  is  the  common 
lot  of  mortals;  sometimes  it  was  adorned  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting some  episode  of  war ,  a  thank-offering  to  the  saving 
power  of  the  god;  here  were  also  the  lustral  waters  with  which 
the  priest  besprinkled  the  worshipper  on  entering.  The  cell  was 
■the  real  sanctuary.  The  image  of  the  divine  being,  who  was  re- 
presented seated  or  standing,  faced  the  eastern  door  ,  that  is  to 
-say  the  entrance  of  the  temple;  before  it  was  an  altar  on  which 
the  offerings  were  placed.  The  opisthodomus  was  always  closed 
with  gates;  in  it  were  stored  the  gold  and  jewels  pertaining  to 
"the  temple,  the  war-funds,  and  all  objects  highly  prized.  It  was 
-a  sort  of  treasure-house  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  priests  who 
served  in  the  temple.  It  might  almost  be  compared  to  a  modern 
rsacristy. 

The  column   having    proved    itself  so    valuable    both  as  an 

•essential  element  of  the  building  and  for  its  decorative  effect,  it 

was  natural  that  its  use  should  be  extended.   The  facade  of  the 

t:emple  was  next  adorned  with  four  columns  ,  placed  no  longer 

-between  the  antae,  but  more  to  the  front,  in  a  row.  The  whole 

of  the  entablature  was  brought  forward  to  rest  on  these  columns; 

the  pediment  also  was  brought  forward  abov^.   The  effect  of  the 

whole  is  most  beautiful,    especially    when    the    opposite  part  of 

the  temple  is  attached,  to  other  buildings.  This  type  of  temple, 

which  we  shall  find  at  Selinunte  ,  is  csWed  pfostyle.    But  when 

the  temple  is  detached,  the  prostyle  is  defective;  the  remainder 

-of  the  edifice  is  bare  and  out  of  proportion  with  the  front.  The 

-architects  had  therefore    recourse  to  the  same  modification  that 

had  been  already  introduced  in  the  temple  in  antis;  they  placed 

-other  four  columns  at  the  back  of  the  temple,   thus  completing 

its  symmetry.    This  temple  was    called    amphipro style.    But  few 

temples  were  built  accordmg  to  this  plan,  for  in  it  the  pronaos 

^nd  the  opisthodomus   were  too  much  exposed  to  the  public  to 

be  easily  guarded. 

The  use  of  columns  may  be  extended  so  as  to  surround  the 
-■entire  building,  forming  a  sort  of  gallery  or  portico  between  the 
•colonnade  and  the  remainder  of  ths  edifice.    The    colonnade  is 
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then  named  peristyle^  and  the  temple  \s>  peripteral.  The  peristyle- 
was  added  to  the  various  types  already  described ,  producing^ 
several  kinds  of  peripteral  temples  of  which  we  shall  find  some 
examples  in  the  course  of  our  journey.  The  peripteral  temple 
numbers  from  13  to  17  columns  in  the  direction  of  its  length  (the 
latter  number  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  Parthenon  of  Athens  and 
in  the  great  temple  G.  at  Selinunte) ,  and  6  columns  in  the  di-^ 
rection  of  its  breadth,  counting  the  corner  ones,  for  which  reasom 
it  is  named  hexastyle  (fig.  7).  The  corner  columns  correspond  with 


(Fig.  7) 

those  of  the.  two  lateral  rows  ;  the  intermediate  ones  correspond 
with  the  antae,  and  the  central  ones  with  the  two  columns  of  the 
pronaos.  This  is  why  they  are  almost  invariably  6  in  number.  When 
the  temple  was  very  large  the  cell  was  divided  into  three  aisles, 
by  rows  of  columns. 

There  rises  a  very  natural  question.  How  was  the  cell  illu- 
minated? The  doors  were  certainly  insufficient,  and  we  find  no- 
trace  of  windows.  It  is  supposed  (Vitruvius  was  the  first  to  sug- 
gest it)  that  the  light  came  from  above. 

To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  different  parts  of  the  temple^ 
we  add  an  ideal  representation  of  one  (fig.  8).  The  distinction! 
must  be  always  borne  in    mind   between   the   inner  part  A  A 
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which  is  the  essential  part,  the  real  sanctuary,  and  the  external 
B  B  ,  2in  accessory  adding  to  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
^building.  The  first  was  the  house  of  the  god;  it  was  guarded  by 
the  priests,  and  generally  kept  shut  except  at  stated  hours  and 
•on  certain  days;  the  second  was  open  to  all  and  was  frequently 


(Fig    8) 


•a  place  of  meeting  for  the  citizens.  The  two  parts  had  nothing 
in  common,  and  the  ruin  of  the  one  did  not  entail  the  destruction 
■of  the  other,  witness  the  temple  of  Segesta,  where  the  penstyle 
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has  stood  almost  uninjured,  Avhereas  there  is  no  trace  left  of 
the  cell  (perhaps  it  was  never  built).  Both  parts  ,  however, 
sustained  the  roof.  The  beams  r  r  i^fig.  8)  rest  on  the  wall  of 
the  cell  and  on  the  eiitablature  of  the  peristyle,  and  support  the 
ceiling  of  the  portico,  which  was  always  casketed,  i.  e.  divided 
in  to  compartments  (lacunar').  The  beams  o  ,  fixed  into  the  pe- 
diment k  ,  support  the  rafters  p  and  together  with  them  form 
the  frame-work  of  the  two  sloping  roofs.  The  external  part  con- 
sists of  the  stylobate  n ,  with  the  steps  m  leading  up  to  it ,  the 
colon7iade  (without  pedestals)  and  the  entablature  with  its  pedi- 
ment's; the  inner  part  consists  of  the  walls  of  the  cell  d,  ending 
in  the  antae  a  ,  the  coltimns  b  standing  between  the  aniae  ,  the 
door  e  ,  the  three  aisles  formed  by  the  colonnades  g  ,  and  the 
opisthodonms  or  treasury  behind  the  cell. 

What  still  remains  to  be  said  concerning  the  temple  and 
other  public  buildings,  as  theatres  etc,  we  shall  explain  during 
'the  course  of  our  journey. 

How  blocks  were  conveyed  and  raised  in  ancient 
times. —  When  we  look  at  the  colossal  remains  of  these  edifices, 
the  enormous  blocks  with  which  they  were  built  up  ,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  ask  ourselves  :  How  were  they  brought  thither  ? 
how  were  they  set  up  in  their  places  ?  For  in  those  days  the 
meccanical  means  at  our  disposal  were  unknown.  It  is  certain 
that  the  blocks  were  drawn  by  oxen.  When  they  were  cylin- 
drical in  shape,  as  the  shafts  for  instance  ,  they  were  rolled  on 
the  ground;  otherwise  they  were  placed  in  strong  hoops  of  wood 
and  iron  (fig.  9).  so  as  to  be  more  easily  drawn. 

The  Greeks  were,  it  seems,  acquainted  with  the  pulley  and 
windlass  of  which  they  frequently  made  use  ,  and  when  these 
proved  insufficient ,  they  combined  them  together ,  forming  a 
more  complex  system  of  machinery  (fig.  10).  Some  people  have 
supposed  that  they  used  the  inclined  plane  to  raise  the  stones, 
but  no  trace  is  to  be  found  on  the  stones  of  the  friction  which 
this  would  have  caused. 

Another  method  in  use  at  that  time  (an  evidence  of  which 
we  shall  find  at  Segesta)  was  that  of  covering  up  with  earth 
what  had  already  been  built,  before  proceeding  fiirther.  For  in- 
stance, the  stylobate  having  been  raised,  it  was  covered  with  earth 
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almost  to  the  top;  then  the  columns  were  drawn  or  pushed  upwards- 
and  set  in  their  places;  these  were  also  covered  with  earth  except: 


(Fig.  9) 


at  the  summit,  and  the  architrave  was  placed  upon  them.  The- 
building  having  been  finished,  the  earth  was  again  removed. 


(Fig.  10) 


(Fig.  ii) — Coin  of  Segesta. 

CHAPTER  II. 
Segesta. 

History  of  Segesta. —  Modern  investigation  has  been  unable 
-as  yet  to  establish  the  origin  of  this  ancient  city.  The  poet  Ly- 
<:ophron  sang  as  its  founder  ^gestus  ,  the  son  of  Crinisus  and 
the  be-^utiful  Trojan  maiden  ^gesta.  It  was  certainly  founded 
very  early  (XII°  century  B.  C).  But  though  nothing  is  known 
■of  its  origin  and  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  governed  as  a  republic,  and  rose  to  such  pro- 
:sperity  and  power  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  other  Grecian 
•cities  in  Sicily,  and  especially  of  its  neighbour  Selinunte  between 
which  and  Segesta  flow^ed  the  river  Mazzara. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  powerful  rival  cities,  so  near 
to  each  other  and  of  different  origin,  began  in  580  B.  C.  At  first 
-Segesta  was  victorious  and  increased  still  more  in  riches  and 
influence.  The  rival  city  having  taken  possession  of  some  lands 
to  which  Segesta  laid  claim  ,  war  again  broke  out.  This  time 
Segesta  was  defeated  ,  and  after  having  vainly  asked  the  help 
of  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  it  turned  for  succour  to  Athens. 
Defeated  again ,  the  city  called  the  Carthaginians  to  its  aid. 
It  routed  its  rival ;  Selinunte  was  besieged  and  taken ,  and 
its  inhabitants  massacred  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  latter 
^Iso  took  possession  of  Segesta  where  Agathocles  (307  B.  C.) 
•committed  all  the  horrors  of  tyranny.  Even  the  name  of  the  city 
was  changed;  everything  of  value,  including  the  famous  and  time- 
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honoured  statue  of  Ceres  ,    was  taken  away.    It  is  thought  that  • 
this  statue  was  restored  to  the  city  many  years  after  by  Scipio, 
to  be  again  stolen  by  Verres.  Oppressed  Segesta  gave  itself  up- 
to  the  Rornans,  under  whose  rule  it  enjoyed  peace,  but  lost  all 
importance.  Its  end,  like  its  origin  is  obscure.   It  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens.    During  the  Norman  rule  in  Sicily, 
and  in  fact  during  all  the  Middle  Ages,  even  its  existence  seems- 
to  have  been  forgotten. 

From  Palermo  to  Segesta.  -  It  is  a  short  and  delightful 
excursion  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  beautiful  Sicily. 
Like  all  the  trips  organised  by  M.'"  Von  Pernull,  it  is  so  directed 
that  nothing  is  omitted  which  may  contribute  to  the  comfort  of 
travellers.  Starting  from  either  of  the  two  stations  of  Palermo 
{Central  or  LolH),  we  take  the  western  line  ,  which  runs  along 
the  Tyrrhenian  coast ,  and  two  hours  later  we  reach  the  small 
station  of  Segesta.  Leaving  the  train ,  we  then  follow  the  high 
road  to  the  right,  along  the  valley  of  the  Caldo,  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Varvaro,  where  we  take  the  path  winding  up  the  slopes  of 
the  hill  to  the  keeper's  lodge,  and  thence  to  the  Temple  (fig.  12). 
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(Fig    12) 


(Fig.  13^  -  Temple  of  Segesta, 


(Fig.   14)  —  Temple  of  Segesta  (reconstruction). 


The  Temple  (fig.  13-14).  —  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautifut 
remains  of  Grecian  art.  It  is  imposing  without  being  heavy^ 
compact  without  being  clumsy  ,  simple  but  not  bare.  There  it 
stands  in  its  loneliness  and  majesty  among  the  hills.  Gigantic 
Varvaro,  the  stern,  wild  heights  of  the  Sparagio ,  the  low  swell 
of  the  Pispisa,  and  the  more  distant  Inice,  close  round  it  as  if 
in  hommage  to  its  titanic  victory  over  these  long  ages.  At  sunset, 
a  golden  tint  falls  on  its  lighted  parts,  while  the  shadows  deepen, 
into  blue;  it  is  a  picture  worthy  a  master's  brush. 

Being  singularly  well  preserved,  it  is  an  object  of  great  cu- 
riosity for  the  casual  observer,  and  of  deep  interest  for  the  student. 
It  is  a  peripteral  temple  ,  having  six  columns  on  the  front  and 
back,  and  14  on  each  side,    counting  the  corner  ones  (fig.  i5),- 


(Fig    I5j 


that  is  to  say  36  columns  in  all,  which  form  the  peristyle  resting- 
on  a  stylobate  of  three  steps  ,  a  fourth  step  being  hewn  in  tlie 
rock  itself  on  which  the  temple  stands.  The  entablature  crowns^ 
the  columns  all  round,  and  above  it,  east  and  west,  rise  the  two- 
pediments.  Of  the  cell,  or  real  temple,  nothing  remains.  Perhaps 
it  was  never  built.  This  shows  that  the  two  parts  of  the  structure 
were  by  no  means  intimately  united. 

The  length,  including  the  stylobate  ,  is  65,  15  metres  ;  the 
breadth,  26,30;  the  height  18,15.  The  diameter  of  the  columns 
at  the  base  is  1,95  metres;  the  height  9,36.  The  space  between 
the  columns  is  2,40  metres  in  the  centre,  2,17  at  the  corners. 
The  height  of  the  entablature  is  3,58  metres,  of  the  stylobate,  1,80. 
The  height  of  the  steps  is  0,54;  0,58;  0,66  metres,  which  shows- 
that  other  steps  had  still  to  be  added  between,  as  such  heights 
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would  have  been  very  inconvenient  (See  reconstruction  fig.  14)  (i). 
There  are  also  other  signs  which  indicate  that  the  temple  (begun 
in  410  B.C.)  was  never  finished,  probably  on  account  of  the  cala- 
mitous results  of  the  war  with  Selinunte.  On  the  northern  side,  for 
instance,  the  top  step  is  completed,  but  on  the  other  sides  the 
stones  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  slabs  that  sustain  the 
columns,  are  missing.  Again,  certain  rough  prominences  in  the 
stones  composing  the  steps  (fig.  16),  which  served  to  keep  the 
cables  by  means  of  which  they  were  drawn  from  slipping,  and  that 
were  certainly  destined  to  be  done  away  with,  still  remain,  the 
edges  also  of  these  rectangular  blocks,  and  those  of  the  adaci(fig.  17) 


(Fig.  16) 


(Fig.  17) 


have  been  left  in  the  rough  to  avoid  their  |being  damaged  during 
the  process  of  building.  Some  people,  it  is  true,  think  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  future  decoration,  but  the  irregular  position  of  the 
protuberances  excludes  this  idea,  though  it  must  be  said  that  what 
was  in  this  instance  a  simple  precaution  did  in  fact  suggest  a 
system  of  ornamentation  to  later  architects.  Another  proof  is 
that  the  columns  are  not  fluted  ,  the  fluting  having  been  habi- 
tually left  to  the  last ,  to  avoid  damage.  We  may  notice  two 
small  furrows  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  columns ,  evidently 
meant  as  a  guide  to  the  fluting,  the  position  of  which  must  have 
been  carefully  determined  before  they  were  raised  in  their  places. 


(i)  These  measurements,  reduced  to  English  yards,  are  approximately:  70  yds, 
20  inch.;  28  yds,  20  inch  ;  19  yds,  21  inch.;  2  yds,  3  inch.;  10  yds,  5  inch.;  2  jds, 
20 inch  ;  2yds,  12  inch.;  3  yds,  32  inches;  i  yd,  34  inch.;  20  inch  ;  24  inch.;  26  inch 
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Add  to  this  that  up  to  1871  the  whole  of  the  stylobate  was  co- 
vered with  earth  ,  which  had  been  heaped  there  to  protect  the 
part  of  the  building  that  had  been  completed,  or  almost  comple- 
ted, and  to  facilitate  the  raising  of  the  other  blocks  to  their  places. 

The  way  in  which  the  various  blocks  have  been  cut  and  put 
together  is  admirable  and  worthy  of  the  best  of  modern  structures. 
Bold  but  singularly  delightful  in  its  effect  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze.  Instead  of  making  them  correspond 
with  the  columns  ,  the  architect  placed  them  so  as  to  have  all 
the  metopes  of  equal  breadth  ,  a  detail  which  was  afterwards 
neglected.  The  harmony  of  the  various  parts  is  marvellous;  they 
have  the  poise,  the  faultlessness  and  grandeur  that  go  to  make 
a  master-piece. 

The  theatre.  —  Let  us  leave  the  temple  and  follow  the 
path  to  the  right  leading  upwards.  Here  are  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  city  ,  the  ruins  of  unknown  edifices  and  of  a  temple 
(perhaps  the  one  dedicated  to  Ceres),  a  well,  an  old  paved  street, 
and  some  traces  of  mosaic  pavements  belonging  to  the  dwellings 
which  time  has  swept  away. 

The  path  leads  to  the  Theatre  (fig.  18),  which  leans  up  to 
more  than  half  its  height  on  the  slope  of  a  cliff",  and  is  almost 
semicircular  in  shape  ,  the  two  ends  m  (fig.  19),  of  the  arc  being, 
however  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent.  It  is  only  ap- 
parently semicircular,  though,  the  curves  being  in  reality  made 
up  of  straight  lines.  The  diameter  is  63  metres  in  length,  16,50  of 
which  are  occupied  by  the  orchestra.  The  cavea  (i)  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  cutting  e  ,  and  each  part  is  subdivided  into  7 
wedge-shaped  portions  /  by  the  6  flights  of  steps  ^.  The  inferior 
portion,  which  is  the  least  ruined,  has  20  seats,  the  last  of  which 
has  a  stone  slab  at  the  back.  Two  openings  d  in  the  topmost 
divisions  led  into  the  city  streets.  Six  metres  from  the  cavea 
we  see  the  traces  of  the  basement  of  the  scena  A  ,  where  two 
projecting  portions  a  left  a  free  passage  p  between  the  scena 
and  the  cavea.    The  scena  was   27,50  metres  wide  ;  (2;    nothing 


(i)  So  called  by  the  Romans.    The  Greeks  called  it   xh   v,oikov. 
(2)  The  above  measurements   given    in    English   yards   are   approximately : 
69  >ds,  33  inch.;  17  yds,  32  inch.;  29  yds,  29  inch. 


(Fig.  i8)  -  The  Theatre  of  Segesta. 


(Fig.  20)  —  The  Theatre  of  Segesta  'reconstruction). 
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however  remains  of  it  but  the  basement  and  two  satyrs  (of  Roman 
make)  wiiich  ornamented  the  proscenium.  There  is  an  arched 
doorway  at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  below.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  Roman  period;  but  taken  together  with 
those  of  Erix  and  Acarnania  ,  and  tho^e  also  to  be  found  at 
Sehnunte,  it  may  go  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  were  not ,  as  is. 
generally  believed,  unacquainted  with  the  arch. 


(Fig.   19) 


The  date  of  the  building  is  unknown,  but  it  evidently  belongs 
to  the  Grecian  peri^od.  The  plan  (%.  19")  is  based  on  three  squares 
inscribed  in  a  circle,  which  is,  according  to  Vitruvius,  the  plan 
of  all  Grecian  theatres;  in  fact,  the  proscenium  is  on  the  line  MM 
(side  of  the  middle  square)  ,  and  the  flights  of  steps  start  from 
the  angles  of  each  square.  The  site,  the  arrangement  of  its  parts, 
the  absence  of  the  portico  at  the  top,  always  found  in  Roman 
theatres,  prove  it  to  be  of  the  Grecian  period.  But  the  inaccu- 
rate following  of  the  plan  shows  it  to  have  been  built  in  times 
of  decay,  and  probably  by  inexperienced  workmen  ,  and  it  was- 
certainly  restored  by  the  Ro.nans,  as  many  of  the  details  prove. 


(Fig     21)       Coin  of  Sellnunte. 

CHAPTER  III. 
Selinunte. 

History  of  Selinunte.  —  This  beautiful  city  ,  called  by- 
Virgil  «  palmosa  Selinus  ^  (perhaps  on  account  of  its  rich  vege- 
tation) ,  was  founded  in  626  B.  C.  by  a  Megarean  colony  from 
Hybla,  led  by  Pamniilius,  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  river 
Selinus  (Modione)  flowing  near ,  and  the  parsley-plant  growing 
thick  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  ,  was  adopted  as  the  symbol 
of  the  city,  and  is  to  be  found  on  its  coins.  Empedocles  of  Agri- 
gentum  succeeded  in  draining  the  marshes  ,  a  marvellous  piece 
of  work  ,  which  was  commemorated  by  the  striking  of  a  new 
coin,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  river  Hypsa,  and  on  the  other 
a  four-horsed  chariot  {quadriga,  fig.  21).  The  Selinuntine  fleet 
fought ,  together  with  Syracuse  ,  against  Athens.  In  409  B.  C. 
the  Carthaginians,  called  by  the  Segestiaus,  besieged  Selinunte 
with  a  hundred  thousand  men  ,  and  notwithstanding  its  heroic 
defence,  took  and  sacked  it.  In  407  B.  C.  Hermocrates  led  another 
colony  to  Selinunte  and  rebuilt  the  city;  but  he  was  unable  to- 
bring  back  its  former  greatness.  In  the  year  250  B.  C. ,  during 
the  First  Punic  War  ,  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians ,  who  obliged  its  inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  Lilyboeuni 
(Marsala).  During  the  Middle  Ages  a  veil  of  darkness  falls  over- 
its  history;  it  is  forgotten.  But  in  the  first  years  of  the  XlX^h 
century  a  spirit  of  life  seems  to  breathe  over  the  dead  cities,  and 
beautiful  «  palmosa  Selinus  »  is  brought  forth  from  the  grave  by 
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the  patient  labours  of  the  learned,  and  the  majesty  of  its  ruins 
revealed  to  the  world. 

From  Palermo  to  Selinunte.  —  The  journey  to  Selinunte 
and  back  takes  two  days  at  least.  The  intervening  night  may 
be  spent  at  Castelvetrano  or  else  at  Trapani ;  but  it  would  be 
well  to  apply  to  PernuU's  Agency,  which  has  taken  steps  to^ 
facilitate  the  traveller  in  every  possible  way.  The  Palermo-Tra- 
pani  line,  which,  after  the  station  of  Segesta  ,  leaves  the  coast 
and  advances  south-westward  into  the  interior  ,  along  the  river 
Freddo,  after  passing  between  Salemi  and  Partanna,  reaches  Ca- 
stelvetrano. From  Castelvetrano  to  Selinunte  is  a  distance  of  12 
kilometres  ,  (i)  easily  covered  in  a  two  hours  'drive.  The  high 
road  winds  down  slowly  across  a  fertile  country  ,  green  with 
vineyards  and  olive-trees.  Before  we  reach  the  sea  the  ruins  of 
Selinunte  rise  before  us  ,  looking  in  the  distance  like  low  hills 
on  a  plain  of  sand.  There  are  two  keeper's  lodges;  but  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  drive  on  to  the  second,  which  is  in  the  Acropolis  itself, 
and  to  which  a  halting-place  for  travellers  is  attached. 

A  Topographical  Sketch  of  Selinunte. —  The  ruins  stand 
■on  two  hills  divided  by  a  ravine  called  «  Gorgo  Cotone  »  (fig.  22). 


t-2^ 


(Fig.   22) 


(1)  About  7  1/2  English  miles 
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To  the  east  are  three  great  temples,  the  temples  so  called  « without ; 
the  Acropolis  »  ;   to  the  west  is  the  Acropolis  itself ,   engirdled 
with  walls.  At  first  it  held,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  city,  which 
spread  afterwards  north  towards  the  table-land,  east  beyond  the 
gorge,  and  west  beyond  the  river  Selinus.   The  Acropolis  is  47 
metres  above    the  level   of  the  sea.  (i)    It  is  traversed  by  two- 
streets  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  in  L.  The  longest 
of  them  ,    running  from  north  to  south  ,    and    into  which    open 
other  streets  d  d,  ends  at  the  gate  of  the  ramparts,  beyond  which 
is  the  less  ancient  portion  of  the  city ,  and ,    further  north ,  the 
old  necropolis,  called  the  Galera.  The  temples  within  the  Acropolis 
are  to  the  east  of  this  street ,  and  are  divided  into  two  groups  - 
by  the  other  street  running  from  east  to  west.  The  river  Selinus  • 
(Modione)  flows  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis  ,  and  at  its  mouth 
was  the  ancient  port  of  Selinunte.  Beyond  the  river  is  the  later 
necropolis,  called  the  Gaggera,  and  near  it  the   Temenos. 

The  Temples  of  the  Acropolis.  (2)  —  Leaving  the  keeper's 
lodge  b  (fig.  22),  we  first  come  to  temple  O.  (3)  It  is  42,50  me- 
tres long,  and  20,70  wide.  Nothing  remains  of  it,  however,  but 
a  part  of  the  stylobate  and  of  the  southern  flight  of  steps.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  reconstruct  it  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty; but  it  must  have  been  a  peripteral  temple,  with  6  co- 
lumns on  the  front  and  back,  and  very  similar  to  its  neighbour, 
temple  A.  Like  all  the  temples  at  Selinunte,  it  faces  east. 

Next  comes  temple  A.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux.  It  is  also  peripteral^  having  6 
columns  on  the  front  and  back  and  14  on  the  sides,  comprising 
the  corner  ones.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  is  1,30  metres, 
the  height  6,25.  The  height  of  the  whole  building  must  have 
been  about  13  meters.  The  stylobate,  42  metres  long  and  17,80- 
wide,  has  4  steps  varying  in  height  from  30  to  44  centimetres,. 
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(l)  153  ft. 

(2)  As  it  is  not  known  to  which  deities  these  temples  were  severally  dedi- 
cated, they  are  usually  distinguished  b}  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  We  have 
drawn  a  plan  (fig.  23)  in  which,  all  the  temples  being  on  the  same  scale,  their 
relative  sizes  are  easily  seen. .  \  ■.  .  •;  «.  v - 

(3)  Though -the.  furthest,  to,  the  south,  it  bears  the  letter  O,  having  been  di- 
scovered more  recently  than  the  others.  ' 
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which  being  uncomfortably  high,  it  is  supposed  that  other  steps 
had  been  added  between  on  the  front,  as  is  found  to  be  the 
case  in  other  instances.  It  is  easily  reconstructed  (A.  fig.  23).  The 
two  intermediate  columns  of  the  facade  do  not  correspond  with 
the  antae,  but  are  further  apart,  to  widen  the  gateway  ,  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  temples  of  Selinunte. 

The  floor  of  the  cell  is  raised  somewhat  above  the  profiaos 
(45  centimetres),  and  is  reached  by  three  steps  /,  the  last  of 
which  forms  the  threshold  of  the  door.  Other  three  steps  ^  lead 
from  the  cell  to  the  opisthtdomiis  d,  which  does  not  communi- 
cate with  the  posticus  e.  The  entrance  to  this  was  at  the  back. 
In  the  corner  i  of  the  cell  we  see  traces  of  a  stair.  Another  one 
must  also  have  existed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  both  have  led 
to  the  upper  floor  of  the  cell.  We  shall  find  a  similar  arrange- 
ment in  the  temples  at  Gir- 
genti,  where  the  stairs  are, 
however  ,  rectangular  in 
shape.  But  some  people 
think  the  stair  of  temple  A 
to  be  modern. 

Further  to  the  north, 
having  crossed  the  street 
going  from  east  to  west,  we 
come  to  the  small  tem- 
ple B,  which  is  more  of  a 
shrine  than  a  temple.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  many 
studies  and  has  given  rise 
to  many  discussions.  Hit- 
torf  reconstructed  it  in  de- 
tail, with  its  polychromatic 
decorations;  he  was  in  fact 
the  first  to  raise  the  que- 
stion of  the  use  of  coloured 
ornamentation  in  Grecian 
architecture.  We  give  his 
reconstruction  of  the  shri- 
ne, (fig.  24)  observing  ho- 
<Fig.24)-5e/z«««/^-7>»z>/^  ^(reconstruction)  ^^^^j.  ^^^^  Hittorf,  having 
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found  an  Ionic  capital  among  the  ruins  (I  fig.  25),  supposed  the- 
temple  to  be  Doric  with  Ionic  columns,  a  supposition  which  recent 
studies  have  proved  to  be  false.  The  temple  is  a  prostyle,  with 
only  4  columns  on  the  fagade;  it  is  12,60  meters  in  length,  5,70- 
in  breadth,  and  6.20  in  height  (i).  Close  by  are  the  traces  of  a 

large  altar,  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct.  In  the 
Museum  of  Palermo  (Selinunte  hall,  right  side)  is  a  fragment 
of  the  entablature  of  this  temple. 

Next  to  it  is  temple  C  (fig.  26),  commonly  thought  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Herakles.  It  is  the  largest  of  those  of  the  Acro- 
polis, and  one  of  the  most  ancient,  having  been  built  in  the  Vllth 
or  Vlth  century  B.  C;  and  is  of  great  interest.  It  is  peripteraly 
and  has  17  colunns  on  the  sides;  the  front  has  a  double  row  of 
6  colunns,  the  second  of  which  corresponds  with  the  lateral  co- 
lumns third  in  order,  counting  from  the  corner  Ones,  a  double 
portico  being  thus  formed  before  the  pronaos,  which  has  no  co- 
lumns between  the  antae,  and  no  pilasters,  thence  assuming  the 
shape  of  a  rectangular  room  with  two  large  doors,  the  one  lea- 
ding into  the  portico,  the  other  into  the  cell.  In  the  centre  of 
the  cell  are  the  traces  of  an  altar.  A  door  at  the  back  of  the 
cell,  opposite  the  two  first,  leads  into  the  opisthodomus ,  which 
has  no  other  openings.  The  stylobate  is  71  metres  long,  26,30' 
wide,  and  is  made  up  of  4  steps,  which  are  subdivided  on  the 
front  of  the  edifice,  so  as  to  form  a  flight  of  nine  steps  of  the 
same  width  as  the  temple,  the  lowest  only  being  prolonged  on 
the  sides  to  a  distance  of  3,60  metres  (fig.  27).  Of  the  46  co- 
lumns, there  remain  traces  of  i5  on  the  northern  side,  5  on  the 
southern,  3  on  the  western,  and  4  of  the  second  row  of  the  fa- 
cade. The  diameter  of  the  lateral  colunns  is  1,77  nietres,  of  the 
others  1,95  metres.  Several  of  the  shafts  are  monoliths,  and  are 
probably  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  building,  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  such  huge  masses  having  suggested  the  idea  of 
making  them  up  of  several  pieces.  The  larger  columns  have  iS- 
flutings,  the  others  16.    The  capital  is  all  one  piece  (IV  fig.  25). 


(i)  The  above  measurements  are  equal  to:  46  yds,  i  inch;  22  yds,  15  inch;; 
1  yds,  15  inch;  6  yds,  28  inch;  14  yds,  3  inch;  45  yds,  18  inch;  19  yds,  11  inch;; 
12  inch,  17  inch,  18  inch;  13  yds,  23  inch;  6  yds,.  6  1/2.  inch;  6  yds,  26  inch. 


(Fig.  25) 


(Fig.  26)  -  Selinunie,    Temple  C. 


(Fig.  27)  —  Selinunte,   Temple  C  (reconstruction) 
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Though  it  belongs  to  the  archaic  period,  it  has  beautiful  lines^ 
The  height  of  the  entire  column  is  8,62  metres.  The  cell  is  very 
long  compared  to  its  width  (25, i5  by  8,50  metres).  The  walls 
are  so  thick  (1,90  metres)  as  to  take  up  the  whole  width  of  the 
3  steps  leading  from  the  pronaos  to  the  cell.  A  stone  seat,  61 
centimetres  high  and  45  wide,  runs  along  the  outside,  north,, 
west  and  south  (i). 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  circular  tracks  on  the  pave- 
ment at  the  corners  of  the  doorway  of  the  pronaos.  They  were 
evidently  made  by  the  gates  which  closed  the  temple.  There  are 
two  at  each  corner,  and,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  concen- 
trical,  Kaldeweg  and  Puchstein  have  deduced  an  ingenious  re- 
construction of  the  gate  (fig.  29),  in  two  folds,  each   made    up 


(Fig.  29) 

of  3  parts,  fitting  one  into  the  other  in  b  and  c,  and  turnings 
on  the  hinges  a.  (the  gate  is  represented  closed  above  and  open 
below).  The  entablature  is  heavy  but  singularly  original.  Th& 
metopes  on  the  front  and  back  were  sculptured,  laterally  smooth. 
They  diminish  in  width  from   the   centre   to    the    corners,  that 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  in  English  yards  are:  76  yds,  33  inch;  28  yds,. 
20  inch;  3  yds,  32  inch;  i  yds,  33  inch;  2  yds,  3  inch;  9  yds,  13  inch;  27  yds,  9. 
inch;  9  yds,  7  inch;  2  yds,  i  inch;  25  inch;  18  inch. 
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the  triglyphs  may  correspond    with    the    axes    of  the    columns. 
Of  the  lo  metopes  of  the  eastern  side,  only  3  have  been  found.**^ 
They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo  ,  to  the  left  of 
the  above-mentioned  room  (fig.  30).  They  represent :  (i)  A  four- 


(Fig.  30) 


horsed  chariot  guided  by  Apollo,  standing  between  Helios  and 
Selene;  (2)  Perseus  who ,  in  the  presence  of  Athena ,  kills  Me- 
dusa, from  whose  blood  rises  Pegasus;  (3)  Herakles  carrying  two 
Cercopes.  These  bas-reliefs  are  important  as  an  example  of 
archaic  art.  Though  closely  related  to  the  Grecian  models,  they 
show  one  feature  which  is  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  the 
Sicilian  race  :  energy  of  action.  Some  tracfes  of  colouring  may 
still  be  seen  on  them.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  they  are 
sunk,  so  to  speak,  in  a  sort  of  frame  made  of  flat  bands,  which 
is  certainly  inaesthetic.  The  bold  effect  of  the  shadow  of  the 
cornice  upon  the  metopes  must  thus  have  been  entirely  lost,  the 
latter  being  almost  always  completely  in  the  shade.  But  the  artist 
was  anxious  to  shield  these  sculptures  ,  which  must  have  been 
considered  master-pieces  at  that  period,  from  the  wear  of  wind 
and  rain,  and  sank  them  well  between  the  triglyphs  and  under 
the  cornice.  The  pointed  form  of  the  grooves  in  the  triglyphs 
(VII.  fig.  25)  is  also  characteristic.  The  m,odillions  on  the  metopes 
are  half  those  on  the  triglyphs^  and  have  therefore  3  guttae  instead 
of  6.  It.  is  interesting  to  note  how  these  guttae  were  attached  to 
the  cornice  and  architrave  by  means  of  molten  lead  (fig.  31). 
Two  holes  were  made ,  one  c  in  the  architrave ,  the  other  b  in 
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the  gutt  ■;  the  pieces  were  brought  together,  and  the  molten  lead 
poured  into  the  holes  ,  so  as  to  weld  the  pieces  together  on 
cooling.  This  was,  of  course,  done  before  the  architrave  was  set 
in  its  place.  Some  of  the  stones  among  the  remains  have  pe- 
culiar furrows  a  (fig.  32),  which  served  to  prevent  their  slipping 


(Fig    31) 


(Fig.  32) 


when  they  were  raised  by  means  of  the  cable  b  and  two  metal 
pieces  c.  The  cornice  is  very  beautiful  (V  fig.  2  5);  it  was  bordered 
on  the  two  sides  of  rhe  temple  with  a  band  of  painted  terra-cotta 
work,  and  we  may,  without  fear  of  exaggeration,  call  it  a  perfect 
piece  of  art.  This  border,  made  of  palm-leaves  and  lotus-flowers 
entwint  d  by  two  ribands,  and  alternately  upright  and  drooping, 
Tan  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  roof,  which  was  also  ornamented 
with  acroteria  (VI.  fig.  25)  (i).  In  our  reconstruction  of  the  temple, 
the  pediment  is  smooth,  and  attached  to  the  corners  of  the  cor- 
nice in  the  usual  way;  but  recent  studies  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  really  attached  as  is  seen  in  fig.  28,  and  that  the  bas-relief 
of  the  chariot,  which  is  commonly  taken  for  a  metope,  was  really 
part  of  the  tympanum.  In  this  temple  were  found  some  clay  seals 


(i)  The  reconstructions  of  this  and  other  temples  are  to  be  seen  at  Pernull's 
Agency.  A  reconstruction  of  the  border  is  also  to  te  found  in  some  plates,  tO' 
the  right  and  left  of  the  hall  of  Selinunte  (Museum  of  Palermo),  near  the  door. 
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{cretulae^,  now  in  the  numismatic  cabinet  of  the  Museum  at  Pa- 
lermo ,  representing  Herakles  with  a  club  and  a  dolphin  ,  or 
Herakles  taming  the  bull,  this  being  the  public  seal  ofSelinunte. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  in  Sicily  it  was  the  custom  to  seal  letters 
with  clay  instead  of  wax. 

The  last  and  most  northern  temple  of  the  Acropolis  is 
temple  D,  thought  by  some  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Agorseus  It  is  also  peripteral  and  hexastyle.  Along  its  western  side 
runs  the  ancient  street  leading  to  the  ramparts.  There  are  traces 
of  an  altar  in  front  of  it,  18,20  metres  long,  and  7,40  wide,  while 


(Fig.  28) 


the  tempie  is  40,50  by  28  metres.  The  .y/z/Z^f^^/^  is  of  four  steps, 
each  about  30  centimetres  high.  There  are  6  columns  east  and 
west,  and  13  on  each  side  of  the  temple  ,  counting  the  corner 
ones.  There  are  traces  left  of  nearly  all.  The  a?itae ,  instead  of 
ending  in  pilasters  ,  as  in  nearly  all  the  temples  ,  end  in  two 
columns,  which,  with  the  other  two  between  them,  form  a  row 
of  four  ,  smaller  than  those  of  the  peristyle  and  corresponding 
almost  with  the  lateral  columns  third  from  the  corner.  Two  steps 
lead  from  the  peristyle  to  the  proftaos,  whence  a  doorway  3,30 
metres  wide  leads  into  the  cell,  (t)  In  this  doorway  you  see  the 


(i)  These  measurements  correspond  to :    19   yds 
inch;  30  yds,  11  inch;  3  yds,  26  inch. 


7  inch ;  8  yds ;  43  yds,  32 
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traces  of  the  gate.  The  cell  is  very  long  and  narrow.  Thence 
we  pass  into  the  opisthodomus.  Though  no  trace  remains  of  the 
wall  between  them  the  difference  in  level  shows  where  it  must 
have  been  ,  and  also  that  there  must  have  been  steps  leading 
up  to  it. 

A  stone  seat  runs  along  the  walls  of  the  opisthodomus  on 
the  inside.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  is  1,65  metres  ,  the 
height  about  7,50.  The  capital  (IV  fig.  23),  the  echinus  of  which 
has  very  swelling  lines,  is  much  clumsier  in  shape  than  that  of 
temple  C,  though  the  two  temples  have  many  points  of  resem- 
blance, and  probably  belong  to  the  same  period  The  entabla- 
ture is  heavy  ;  the  modillions  of  the  cornice  are  disposed  as  in 
temple  C.    The  height  of  the  whole  edifice  is  about  17  metres. 

In  the  Acropolis  are  to  be  found  other  remains  which  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  private  dwellings  of  the  ancient  city. 
Others  show  the  existence  at  a  later  period  of  a  Byzantine  vil- 
lage, as  for  instance  the  notable  group  of  tombs  between  temple  C 
and  temple  O  ,  where  several  objects  of  interest  were  found, 
including  a  beautiful  bronze  lamp  with  the  Christian  monogram  (i). 

The  fortifications.  —  Still  further  to  the  north,  past  these 
ruins  of  ancient  dwellings,  and  the  openings  of  many  side  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles  the  one  we  are  following,  like  those  of 
a  modern  town,  we  come  to  the  city  walls,  where  the  principal 
street  ends.  These  walls  are  worthy  to  be  admired  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  perfecT^structure  ,  the  choice  of  stone,  and  their 
state  of  preservation.  This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Acropolis 


and  being  of  great  strategic  importance  (seeing  it  communicated 
with  the  port)  it  was  protected  by  a  system  of  fortifications 
(fig-  33)-  Where  the  street  ends  is  a  gateway  a,  which  leads  into 
a  wide  enclosure,  flanked  on  the  north  side  by  a  double  wall  Im 
forming  a  corridor  g  h  73,40  metres  long,  and  2,56  wide.  At  d 
and  e  are  two  arched  doorways;  the  one  in  e  (fig.  33,  left)  is  well 
preserved.  This  doorway  is  1,05  metres  wide,  2,68  in  height.  The 
pieces  forming  the  arch  correspond  with  those  of  the  horizontal 
courses  of  the  wall,  and  this  wall  being  similiar  in  structure  to 


N 


{\)  Now  placed  in  the  second  gflass  case  on    the    left    hand  side  of  the  hall 
of  Selinuiite  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo. 
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those  of  the  Acropolis,  belongs  no  doubt  to  the  same  period. 
The  doorway  is  therefore  of  great  importance  ,  showing,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  the  Greeks  were  not  ignorant  of  the  arch; 
for  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  ot  Segesta  or  Erix,  suppose  it  to 
be  part  of  a  Roman  work  of  restoration.  To  the  west  of  the 
corridor  ^  i^  is  a  circular  bulwark  H,  to  the  east  a  door  /",  backed 


(Fig    33) 


by  stanchions,  which  is  approached  from  the  outside  along  the 
walls  m  o.  Two  stanchions,  similar  to  those  in  /,  at  the  points  c 
and  b^  lead  to  the  supposition  that  other  doors  formerly  existed 
there.  Another  wall  c  i  runs  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  semi- 
circular tower  M  (once  thought  to  be  a  theatre),  also  surrounded 
by  walls  ,  which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  first  system  of 
fortifications  ,  or  may  have  been  added  afterwards  as  a  further 
protection.  The  wall  s  /,  with  its  ramifications,  branches  out 
from  c  i  and  ends  in  a  circular  bulwark  D.  It  is  50  metres  long,  (i) 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  correspond  to:  i  yds,  27  inch;  8  yds,  4  1/2  inch; 
18  yds,  5  inch;  -9  yds,  18  inch;  2  yds,  27  inch;  37  inch;  2  yds,  30  inch:  54  yds, 
a,  inch. 
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To  the  north  of  the  walls  flanking  the  tower  /)/  is  a  trench  F*, 
with  its  bridge  R.  The  wall  A  /  is  important;  for  there  are  traces 
of  its  having  been  prolonged  toAvards  the  north  ,  thus  uniting 
the  system  of  fortifications  with  the  table-land.  The  stones  of 
the  primitive  structure  are  most  accurately  squared  and  their 
corners  rounded,  showing  with  what  care  those  ancient  builders 
carried  on  even  the  simplest  work.  These  fortifications  ,  which 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  Eurialus  castle  at  Syracuse,  are  thought 
to  have  been  made  by  Hermocrates  in  407  B.  C.  after  the  first 
siege  of  the  city.  Among  them  were  found  several  fragments  of 
architecture,  some  metopes  among  other  things,  (i)  which  proves 
that  in  time  of  need  beautiful  structures  were  sacrificed  for  the 
defence  of  the  city. 

The  Temenos.  —  Beyond  the  river  Selinus,  to  the  west  ot 
the  Acropolis,  was  the  later  Necropolis,  called  Gaggera,  Near  it 
is  a  building  of  great  importance  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
construction  and  its  comparatively  uninjured  state:  the  Temenos 
(fig.  34).  It  is  a  sacred  place,  completely  surrounded  by  walls^ 


(Fig-  34J 


(i)  They  are  to  be  found  iu  the  Museum  of  Palermo,  and  represent:  (i)  Eu'« 
ropa  carried  away  by  the  bull,  and  this  hears  traces  of  colour;  12)  The  Sphynx; 
(3)  Herakles  taming  the  bull;  (4)  Hera  and  Hermes. 
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to  which  access  is  gained  from  the  propilaia  Q.  In  it  are  the 
remains  of  charhbers,  pillars,  altars,  more  or  less  preserved.  Par- 
ticularly to  be  noted  are  those  of  the  great  altar  R  ,  i6  metres 
long,  of  the  rooms  S  V  Z,  where  the  priests  and  keepers  of  the 
temple  must  have  dwelt,  of  the  well  A  and  the  water  conduits 
B  D  C  E;  above  all  of  temple   T. 

First  in  order  come  the  Propilaia,  an  edifice  which  has  the 
appearance  of  a  temple  (Q  fig.  34).  The  plan  of  it  is  a  rectangle 
13,30  metres  in  length  and  9  in  breadth,  counting  the  stairway  of 
6  steps  on  the  front.  The  lateral  walls  Z,,  prolonged  inwards,  with 
the  pilasters  /V,  the  intermediate  columns  F,  the  entablature  and 
the  pediment  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  temple /;^  a///?w.  Inside, 
it  forms  a  square.  To  the  right ,  at  the  back  ,  are  the  remains 
of  some  pedestals.  The  back  part  of  the  building  is  like  the  front. 

Curiously  different  from  the  usual  type  is  temple  T  (fig.  35),. 


(i^ig-  35)  —  Selinunte,    Tetnple   T. 


which  was  discovered  during  the  latest  excavations.  It  is  a  large 
hall  b,  in  front  of  which  is  a  vestibule  a  without  columns,  and,^ 
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the  two  shorter  walls,  into  each  of  which  a  door  is  opened,  have 
no  pilasters.  The  temple  is  20,20  metres  long,  and  9,70  broad, 
and  faces  east. 

The  Temenos,  with  its  several  parts  ,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  halting-station  for  funeral  processions,  where  prayers  were 
made  and  gifts  offered  to  the  infernal  deities.  It  is  perhaps  a 
unique  example  ol  this  kind  of  sacred  edifice,  (i) 

The  Temples  without  the  Acropolis.  —  On  the  eastern 
hill,  beyond  Gorgo  Cotone,  are  the  other  temples,  named  «  without 
the  Acropolis.  »  The  most  southern  of  all  is  temple  E  ,  also 
called  the  temple  of  Hera  because  of  a  Grecian  inscription  (2) 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins.  It  is  a  peripteral  temple, 
having  6  columns  on  the  front  and  15  on  the  sides  counting  the 
corner  ones;  hence  38  in  all.  Its  breadth  is  27  metres  and  its  length 
is  70  metres,  without  counting  the  stairway  on  the  front  which 
brings  it  up  to  73,80  metres.  It  is  therefore  the  second  greatest 
of  the  temples  of  Selinunte.  The  stylobate  has  4  steps,  50  cen- 
timetres in  height ;  (3)  this  being  inconveniently  high  ,  a  flight 
•of  10  steps  was  constructed  on  the  front  \^fig.  36).  Portions  of 
5  columns  of  the  left  wing  of  the  peristyle,  3  of  the  right,  and 
of  the  two  between  the  antae  of  the  posticus  are  still  in  their 
places.  Nothing  remains  of  the  pronaos  ,  but  the  difference  in 
level  between  it  and  the  peristyle  leads  to  the  supp<jsition  that 
a  step  must  have  existed  before  it,  just  as  the  difference  between 
it  and  the  cell  leads  us  to  suppose  the  existence  of  at  least  two 
steps  at  the  entrance  of  the  latter.  Part  of  the  left  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  back  wall  of  the  cell  remains;  beyond  it  is  the 
■opisthodomus,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  door,  4,20  metres 
in  width,  and  by  two  steps,  and  of  which  all  the  walls,  save  the 
left,  remain.  Almost  in  the  centre  oi  Xhe  opisthodomus,  near  the 
-door  ,  are  the  traces  of  a  pedestal.    There    is  no  entrance  from 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  correspond  to:  17  yds,  12  inch;  r4  yds,  17  inch; 
•9  yds,  27  inch;  21  yds,  32  inch;  10  yds,  18  inch.  Numerous  fragments  found  here 
have  been  placed  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo. 

(2)  It  read  as  follows:  Arcesus,  son  of  ^-Eschylus,  to  Hera,  and  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Palermo. 

(3)  Which  correspond  to:  29  yds,  9  inch;  75  yds,  30  inch;  79  yds,  34  inch; 
-I9  1/2  inches. 
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the  opisthodomus  to  the  posticus,  which  must  have  been  reached 
from  the  outside.  The  remains  of  this  edifice,  the  traces  on  the 
pavement  of  the  peristyle ,  the  analogies  between  this  temple 
and  temple  A ,  belonging  probably    to  the  same  period  ,    make 


(Fig.  36) 

the  reconstruction  easy.  The  plan  shows  the  portico  to  have  been 
much  narrower  than  those  of  temples  C  and  D,  for  which  reason 
perhaps  it  had  a  flight  of  steps  only  on  the  front.  The  walls  of 
the  stylobate  are  made  of  stones  carefully  squared  and  joined 
by  means  of  pieces  of  iron  B  in  the  shape  of  a  Z{fig.  37).  These 
pieces  were  welded  into  the  holes  5  of  two  adjacent  stones  by 
means  of  liquid  lead.  The  columns  had  20  flutings  ;  they  were 
2,23  metres  in  diametre,  and  about  10.40  in  height.  The  spaces 
between  the  columns  are  from  2,22  metres  at  the  corners  to  2,48 
in  the  centre,  (i) 

Almost  all  the  several  pieces  of  the  columns  have  a  hole  in 
the  centre  (fig.  38)  where  the  axes  were  fixed  round  which  they 
turned  as  they  were  conveyed   from  one  place  to  another ,  and 


(i)  The  measurements  on  this  page  correspond  to:   2  yds,  15  inchj  11  yds^ 
10  inch;  2  yds,  14  inch;  2  yds,  21  inch;  2  yds,  32  inch. 
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where  also,  when  on  the  spot,  a  prismatic  piece  of  iron  or  other 
metal  {b)  was  introduced,  which,  filling  the  holes  of  two  conti- 
guous pieces  ,  held  them  firmly  together ,  thus  avoiding  their 
displacement  in  case  of  an  earthquake  ,  a  thing  of  frequent  oc- 
currence at  Selinunte.  The  entablature  is  light.  It  is  4,50  metres 
high.  The  metopes  round  the  peristyle  are  smooth,  whereas  the 
cornice  (I.  fig.  25)  is  very  rich,  and  shows  signs  of  polichromatic 
decoration,  (i)  But  the  metopes  of  the  frieze  of  the  pronaos  and 


(Fig.  37) 


(Fig.  38) 


the  posticus  are  ornamented  with  bas-relief.  Five  of  these  12 
metopes  have  been  found  and  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Pa- 
lermo (2);  four  are  almost  uninjured;  the  other  is  so  ruined  that 
the  subject  of  the  bas-relief  is  only  to  be  guessed  at.  Parts  of 
these  bas-reliefs  are  in  marble.  The  sculptures  (fig.  39)  reveal  a 
strong  attic  influence,  especially  the  marble  parts,  which  do  not 
correspond  in  style  to  those  in  tufus;  the  latter  are  still  somewhat 
archaic ,  whereas  the  former  mark  a  development  in  art  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  times  of  Phidias.  For  this  reason  ,  some 
have  believed  that  the  marble  parts  were  not  worked  in  Sicily, 
but  sent  from  Greece.  The  four  uninjured  metopes  represent: 
(i)  Herakles  fighting  with  an  amazon;  (2)  Zeus  who,  having  bor- 
rowed Venus 'zone  ,  is  astonished  at  the  beauty  of  Hera  ,  and 
tries  to  draw  her  to  himself;  (3)  Artemis  setting  her  hounds  on 


(i)  Reproductions  of  these  and  other  parts   of  ancient  remains  may  be  seen 
at  M.r  PernuU's  office  (Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele) 

(2)  In  the  hall  of  Selinunte,  front  and  right  wall. 
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Acteon;  (4)  Pallas  conquering  a  giant.  The  cornice  of  the />r^;/aoi' 
and  posticus    shows    no    trace    of   decoration.    It    is  interesting 


(Fig.  3c) 

however  to  note  how  the  pieces  were  joined  together.  On  piece  A^ 
for  instance  (fig.  40)  was  a  projection  b  corresponding  to  a  hole  c 


(Fig.  40) 


in  the  adjacent  piece  B^  so  that,  when  in  their  places,  the  two 
parts  fitted  firmly  into  each  other.  In  some  of  the  pieces  is  also 
to  be  seen  a  pyramidal-shaped  hole  a  ,  made  to  receive  a  pe- 
culiar tool  C,  something  like  our  crow  ,  (French,  louve) ,  com- 
posed of  several  pieces  that  can  be  easily  introduced  into  the 
hole  one  by  one,  but  cannot  be  drawn  out  again.  By  this  means 
stones  could  be  lifted  without  being  tied  with  a  cable;  and  it  is 
strange  to  think  that  so  many  centuries  ago  people  made  use 
■of  a  tool  which  is  still  well  known  in  our  docJfs.  According  to 
Hittorf,  the  roof  of  this  temple  was  open  in  the  centre,  in  order 
to  give  light  to  the  cell.  It  was  covered  with  fiat  tiles  a  (V.  fig.  25) 
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which  were  again  covered  with  others  b,  made  of  painted  terra- 
cotta; and  its  effect  must  have  been  very  beautiful. 

A  little  to  the  north  of  temple  E ,  we  come  to  temple  F,. 
which  is  also  peripteral,  and  has  40  columns,  6  on  the  east  an^ 
west  side,  14  lateral  ones  ,  and  4  in  front  of  the  pronaos ,  in  'aj 
row  with  the  third  lateral  column  counting  trom  the  corner.  Thd 
temple  is  66  metres  long,  28  wide.  The  stylobate  is  formed  df 
4  steps,  each  25  centimetres  in  height,  and  hence  mounted  with 
ease.  Portions  of  several  columns  are  still  to  be  seen  in  their 
places  :  1 1  on  the  right  side  ,  8  on  the  left ,  2  of  each  row  on 
the  front,  and  4  at  the  back.  There  is  one  feature  which  is  only 
to  be  found  in  this  temple;  that  is,  the  traces  of  a  wall,  30  cen- 
timetres in  breadth,  running  between  the  columns  to  about  one 
half  of  their  height,  and  so  entirely  closing  in  the  portico  which 
had  gates  on  the  front ,  as  the  signs  on  the  wall  still  show 
(fig.  41).  We  cannot  tell  whether  gates  exis'ed  also  on  the  other 


(Fig.  41)  —  Selinunte,   Temple  F  (reconstruction) 

sides.  The  columns    of  the   peristyle    have    a   diametre  of  1,82 
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metres,  and  a  height  of  9,10.  (i)  They  have  20  flutings  ,  while 
those  in  front  of  the  prottaos  have  only  16;  these  flutings,  instead 
of  being  separated  by  sharp  edges  ,  are  limited  by  flat  bands 
(a  unique  instance  in  the  doric  order  of  architecture  (IV.  fig.  25). 
The  capital  is  most  elegant  in  shape.  The  entablature,  4,70  metres 
high,  is  very  heavy.  The  metopes  of  the  facade  were  sculptured 
in  bas-relief.  The  inferior  portion  of  two  of  them  has  been  found, 
as  well  as  several  fragments  which  it  has  been  impossible  to 
piece  out.  These  also  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Pa- 
lermo. (2)  The  subjects  of  the  bas-relief  are  not  easily  made  out; 
but  it  is  certain  they  represented  deities  warring  with  giants. 
On  the  cornice  are  still  to  be  seen  traces  of  the  coloured  designs 
which  ornamented  it  (III.  fig.  25). 

We  have  drawn  the  plan  of  this  temple  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  most  competent  and  learned  archeologists  ,  who 
have  founded  their  reconstruction  of  it  on  the  supposition  that 
it  had  many  points  of  resemblance  with  temple  C.  Their  chief 
ground  for  this  supposition  is  the  existence  of  two  circular 
grooves  on  the  pavement  of  the  portico  ,  certainly  due  to  the 
friction  caused  by  the  gates.  All  the  rest ,  except  the  width 
of  the  cell,  is  very  uncertain.  This  temple  forms  a  link  between 
the  primitive  art  of  the  temples  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the  art  ot 
a  later  period.  In  the  general  disposition  of  its  parts,  it  resembles 
temple  C,  but  the  details,  the  height  of  the  columns,  the  shape 
of  the  capital  ,  the  sculptures  on  the  metopes  show  signs  of  a 
great  progress.  The  bas-reliefs,  especially  ,  betray  the  influence 
of  the  school  of  ^gina ,  and  belong  to  a  stage  between  the 
archaism  of  the  metopes  of  temple  C  and  the  fully  developped, 
attic  art  we  have  seen  in  temple  E.  We  cannot  tell  what  were 
the  precise  relations  between  the  two  schools  of  art  of  ^gina 
and  Sicily  ,  but  we  know  that  Onatos  and  Glaukios  worked  at 
Syracuse  in  the  days  of  Gero  and  Gelo. 

The  most  marvellous  of  all  these  temples  is  temple  G  (tig.  42), 
which  crowns  the  hill.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  dedicated 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  correspond  to;  71  yds,  18  inch;  30  yds,  12 
inch;  9  inch;  12  inch;  2  yds;  9  yds,  31  inch;  5  yds,  3  inch. 
(2)  Hall  of  Selinunte,  left  wall. 
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to  Zeus  or  Apollo.  It  and  the  temple  of  the  Giants  at  Agrigentum, 
are  the  largest  of  all  the  ancient  temples.  It  is  113  metres  long, 
54  wide,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  6100  square  metres  ;  its 
height  must  have  been  about  37  metres.  It  is  pseudo-dipteral, 
that  is  ,  it  resembles  the  dipteral  temple  ,  but  it  has  only  one 
row  of  columns,  whereas  the  latter  had  two  (G.  fig.  23).  T\i^  por- 
tico is  double  the  space  between  two  ot  the  columns,  as  in  the 
dipteral  temple,  and,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  latter,  it  has 
8  columns  on  the  east  and  west.  The  width  of  the  cell  is  three 
times  the  space  between  the  columns  ;  it  is  divided  into  three 
naves  by  rows  and  tiers  of  columns;  the  roof  is  open  to  let  light 
into  the  cell.  There  is  no  other  temple  having  an  exactly  similar 
arrangement.  The  lateral  colunms  are  17  in  number.  In  front  of 
the  pronaos  is  a  second  row  of  4  columns  corresponding  with 
the  third  lateral  column  from  the  corner,  and  another  row  of  2 
columns  corresponding  with  the  fourth  and  with  the  antae. 
between  which  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any  ,  though 
some  people  hold  the  contrary  opinion.  T\\^  pronaos  had  3  doors 
leading  into  the  cell;  the  central  nave  led  into  the  opisthodomus, 
but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  communication  between  the 
cell  and  the  posticus  which  had  2  columns  between  the  aniae. 
The  portico  of  this  majestic  temple  was  11  metres  in  breadth 
and  had  a  circuit  of  more  than  260  metres,  (i)  It  was  always 
open  to  the  public,  and  was  ornamented  with  statues  and  pillars, 
thus  forning  a  most  beautiful  meeting  place  for  the  citizens. 
Nearly  3000  people  could  circulate  there  freely.  For  elegant 
simplicity  and  for  comfort  it  was  nowise  inferior  to  our  best 
modern  galleries.  In  our  reconstruction  (fig.  43)  we  have  sup- 
posed the  second  portico,  and  therefore  also  \.\\^  pronaos  to  have 
been  closed  by  gates  which  were  only  opened  at  stated  times 
for  religious  purposes,  whereas  the  outer  portico  was  always  free 
of  access.  The  stytobate,  1,68  metres  in  height,  was  composed 
of  3  steps,  the  first  two  48  and  the  third  72  centimetres  high, 
which  were  subdivided  on  the  front  (fig.  43)  so  as  to  be  of  easy 
ascent.    The  diameter    of  the   columns    was  about  3,40  metres. 


(i)  The  above  measurements  correspond  to  :  122  yds,  15  inch;  58  yds,  18  inch; 
7166  sq.  yds;  11  yds,  33  inch;  270  yds,  30  inch. 
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?ind  their  height  16,25  nietres.  The  side  of  the  abacus  was  nearly 
4  metres  long. 

The  entablature  had  a  height  of  6,80  metres.  The  cell  was 
i5,5o  by  18  metres  1  fig.  46)  (i).  It  was  divided  into  a  central  and 
two  side  naves  by  two  rows  of  columns  in  three  tiers  the  highest 
of  which  supported  the  open  roof.  Very  little  is  left  standing  of 
the  internal  columns.  Among  the  fragments  are  to  be  noted  two 
•capitals  (fig.  44)  :  the  first  A  is  very  elegant  in  form  and  seems 
to  grow  out  of  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  attached;  the  other  B  is 
■clumsier,  the  echinus  swells  out  too  much,  and  the  whole  capital 
is  disproportionately  large  compared  to  the  shaft.  We  notice 
besides'  that  the  capital  of  the  antae  of  the  pronaos  (of  which  we 
give  the  reconstruction  according  to  Hittorf(XI.  fig.  25),  is  very 
beautiful  and  quite  different  from  that  of  the  posticus.  We  have 
evidently  before  us  the  remains  of  two  different  periods  of  ar- 
-chitecture,  with  marked  characteristics.  How  is  this  to  be  explai- 
ned ?  This  temple  was  probably  begun,  like  temple  C,  during- 
the  archaic  period  of  architecture  ,  when  the  shaft  tapered  too 
much  and  the  echinus  was  defective  in  shape  and  heavy  in  effect. 
But  for  some  unknown  reason  ,  the  building  was  interrupted, 
and  the  colossal  structure  abandoned.  Later,  during  a  period  of 
prosperity,  preceding  the  year  409  B.  C.  the  work  was  resumed 
again.  But  the  artistic  ideal  had  changed  and  perfected  itself; 
the  architect,  though  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  enormous  la- 
bour already  accomplished  ,  continued  it  in  another  spirit  and 
with  other  and  more  beautiful  forms  ,  until  the  fatal  year  409, 
when  the  work  was  again  abandoned,  never  to  be  completed. 
How  do  we  know  this  ?  We  have  already  stated  that  the  columns 
used  to  be  set  in  their  places  before  being  fluted.  The  proce- 
•dure  for  fluting  was  as  follows  (fig.  45) :  the  lines  of  the  angular 
edges  were  first  marked;  then  the  shafts  were  faceted  according 
to  these  lines  ,  as  is  seen  m  b  b,  so  as  to  present  a  prismatic 
shape;  finally  the  flat  surfaces  b  b  were  scooped  out  as  is  shown 
by  the  curves  a  a.    Now  in  this  temple  G  ,   some  of  the  shafts 


(i)  The  above  measurements  correspond  to :  i  yd,  29  inch;  17  inch;  26  inch; 
J2,  yds,  25  inch;  17  yds,  22  inch;  4  yds,  10  inch;  7  yds,  13  inch;  16  yds,  29  inch; 
J9  yds,   18  inch. 


(Fig.  42)  —  Selinunte,    Temple  G. 


(Fig.  /[z)—  Selinunte,    Temple  G—  The  Portico  (reconstruction) 


are  smooth  ,  some  faceted  and  some  fluted  .    which    shows  that 
the  buildhig  was  never  finished. 

We  have  not  broached  any  of  the  curious    problems  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  remains  of  Sehnuntine  art :  whether  the 


iFig-  44/ 
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sculptures  came  partly  from  Greece  ;  whether  the  artists  were 
Greeks  by  birth  or  Sicilians;  whether|the  influence  of  the  schools  of 
Aegina  or  Athens  made  itself  deeply  felt;  whether  the  ruins  were 
caused  by  the  vandalic  acts  of  the  conquerors  or  by  earthquakes. 
These  questions  are  to  us  immaterial.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  ta 
say  that  the  ruins  of  Selinunte  witness  to  the  genius  of  the  Doric 
race ,  and  to  a  period  of  greatness  and  civilisation  lasting  over 
two  centuries  (628-409);  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say  that  modern 
art  may  still  come  and  learn  of  them  and  be  inspired  by  them> 


(Fig.  46)  -  Selinunte,    Temple  G—  The  O'// (reconstruction) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

From  Castelvetrano  to  Mount  San  Giuliano 
From  Castelvetrano  to  Port  Empedocles 

The  Quarries  of  Campobello.  ~  A  three  hours'  drive  on 
the  high  road  from  Castelvetrano,  or  a  two  hours'  walk  from  the 
small  station  of  Campobello  ,  next  on  the  line,  takes  us  to  the 
Rocks  of  Cusa  or  Quarries  of  Campobello  which  offer  a  special 
interest.  It  was  here  that  the  Selinuntines  got  their  building  ma- 
terial. One  can  still  see  the  circular  marks  which  guided  the  la- 
bourers in  cutting  the  round  blocks  ;  here  and  there  are  por- 
tions of  shafts  not  yet  completely  detached  from  the  rock;  other 
pieces  are  to  be  found  on  the  road  to  Selinunte  ,  ready  to  be 
conveyed.  It  is  evident  that  the  work  was  unexpectedly  inter- 
rupted in  the  fatal  year  409,  when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the 
Carthaginians.  The  size  of  the  pieces  shows  they  were  intended 
for  the  great  temple  G.  It  is  sad  to  look  upon  this  place  where 
the  work  of  thousands  of  men   was  stopped   suddenly  for  ever. 

Mazzara.  —  The  railway-line  from  Castelvetrano  to  Trapani 
passes  by  Mazz3.ra  del  Vallo,  anciently  Mazarum,  a  Selinuntine 
colony,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  in  409,  with 
the  mother  city.  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city  except  some 
sarcophagi  which  are  now  in  the  cathedral. 

Marsala.  —  Next  comes  Marsala ,  formerly  Lilybcsum  ,  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians.  Here  are  the  remains 
both  of  Phenician  and  Christian  tombs.  To  the  north  of  the  city 
was  the  ancient  port,  of  which  some  traces  are  still  to  be  seen. 
In  the  ante-room  of  the  town-hall  is  an  interesting  bas-relief 
representing  a  bull  torn  by  a  lion.  It  came  from  the  ancient  city 
of  Motya,  on  the  island  of  S.  Pantaleo,  to  the  north  of  Marsala, 
at  a  short  distance  after  the  modern  station  of  Spagnola.  This 
city  was  of  Phenician  origin.  Its  ancient  walls  encircle  the  island. 
Towards  the  east  are  two  towers  ,  and  between  them  and  the 
•city  run  two  walls  which  close  together  gradually  so  as  to  form 
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the  gateway.  The  bas-rehef  above  mentioned  formed  the  archi- 
trave of  this  gateway.  The  island  of  S.  Pantaleo  is  divided  from 
Sicily  by  a  small  canal,  where  the  remains  are  still  to  be  seea 
of  the  ancient  pier  of  squared  blocks  which  united  the  island  to 
the  fertile  fields  of  Birgi,  on  which  Akithios  formerly  stood. 

Trapani.  —  The  railway-line  runs  along  the  coast  until  it 
reaches  Trapani,  to  the  extreme  west  of  the  island.  The  salterns 
along  the  coast  with  their  gleaming  white  masses  standing  out 
against  the  blue  sea  ,  and  the  fantastic  sails  of  the  wind-mills, 
make  the  scenery  very  picturesqne.  Trapani,  the  ancient  Dre- 
panuni,  holds  now,  howerer,  nothing  of  interest. 

Mount  San  Giuliano.  —  The  chief  attraction  of  Trapani  is^ 
as  a  convenient  starling-point  for  the  excursion  to  Mount  San 
Giuliano,  the  Eryx  of  ancient  times.  It  is  about  a  three  hours' 
drive.  An  omnibus  goes  every  day  from  the  town  to  this  small 
borough  notable  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  the  cleanliness  of 
its  houses,  and  the  quaintness  of  some  of  its  customs.  The  hill 
is  75 1  metres  high  (i),  and  has  some  springs  of  fresh  water.  It 
stands  alone  in  the  fertile  plain,  at  the  westernmost  point  of  the 
island,  near  the  sea  and  in  sight  of  the  African  shore,  and  looks 
almost  as  if  it  were  meant  as  a  place  of  refuge  and  point  of  van- 
tage for  an  army.  It  was  in  fact  of  great  strategic  importance 
during  the  Punic  invasions  of  Sicily. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  show  how  the  temple,  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  the  slopes  of  the  hill  were  protected  and 
strengthened  by  splendid  works  of  masonry.  The  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  (the  renowned  Vemis  Erycina ,  worshipped  by 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean),  the  Arch  of  the  Devil 
and  Venus'  well,  are  still  extant.  The  Phenician  walls  between 
the  Trapani  and  the  Spada  gate,  are  also  important,  both  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  construction,  the  enormous  blocks  being 
arranged  in  horizontal  courses,  and  because  they  still  bear  traces 
of  Phenician  letters.  The  walls  were  strengthened  by  towers, 
placed  at  irregular  intervals.  The  arched  gateways  are  also  inte- 
resting as  they  go  to  prove  that  the  arch  was  known  in  Sicily 
from  the  most  ancient  times. 


(i)  2440  ft. 
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From  Castelvetrano  to  Port  Em ped odes.— Before  clos- 
ing this  chapter,  we  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  portion  of 
coast-line  between  the  ruins  of  Selinunte  and  Port  Empedocles 
(near  Agrigentum). 

This  part  of  the  island  has  been  but  little  explored.  Starting 
from  Castelvetrano,  and  passing  by  the  ruins  of  Selinunte,  we 
come  by  the  high  road  to  Sciacca,  leaving  Menfi  on  the  left.  It 
was  probably  from  Menfi  that  the  stones  for  the  metopes  of  the 
temples  of  Selinunte  were  taken.  Sciacca  is  a  town  of  25ooo 
inhabitants,  where  the  old  Thermae  of  Selinunte  used  to  be. 
The  high  road  runs  on  beyond  the  river  Platan!  (anciently  Lycus), 
at  the  mouth  of  which,  near  cape  Bianco,  stood  Heraklea  Minoa, 
founded  by  the  Cretans.  The  road  continues  south-east  to  Sicu- 
liana,  and  thence  to  Port  Empedocles,  the  port  of  Agrigentum.. 


(Fig.  47)  —  Coin  of  Agrigentum. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Acragas   (Agrigentum) 

From  Palermo  to  Girgenti.  —  The  train  from  Palermo 
(Central  Station)  covers  the  68  V2  "^il^s  between  this  town  and 
Girgenti  in  5  hours.  The  line  runs  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily  to  Cerda,  a  station  to  the  east  of  Termini.  Thence  it  bends 
inland  ,  and  runs  from  north  to  south  along  the  river  Torto  to 
Roccapalumba  ,  where  it  passes  into  the  valley  of  the  Platan! 
river  to  Girgenti.  A  twenty  minutes 'drive  from  the  station  takes 
you  to  the  modern  town. 

History  of  Agrigentum.  —  In  582  B.C.  a  colony  from  Gela 
(now  Terranova)  established  itself  near  the  river  Acragas  (S.  Bia- 
gio).  The  strong  city  of  Camicus,  founded  by  Daedalus,  already 
stood  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  been  the  seat  of  Cocalus ,  king  of 
the  Sicanians.  Here  the  colonists  founded  a  new  city,  called  after 
the  name  of  the  river.  Phalaris,  a  man  of  great  genius,  to  whom 
the  inhabitants  had  given  the  superintendence  of  the  building 
of  a  large  temple,  made  himself  master  of  the  city,  and  extended 
its  rule  as  far  as  Gela  and  Camerina,  subjecting  the  Sicanians. 
The  cruelty  of  Phalaris  has  been  recorded  in  the  legend  which 
relates  how ,  after  having  had  a  bull  of  bronze  made ,  in  which 
he  might  burn  offenders  ,  so  that  their  cries  might  sound  like 
the  bellowing  of  the  animal,  he  caused  the  maker  of  it  to  perish 
in  this  manner.  In  488  B.  C.  the  city  came  under  the  rule  of 
Theron,  of  whom  Pindar  said  that  it  was  easier  to  number  the 
grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore  than  to  count  his  benefits.  In  48o, 
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together  with  his  son-in-law  Gero  of  Syracuse,  he  won  a  victory 
-at  Himera  by  which  he  estabhshed  the  greatness  and  prosperity 
'Of  Acragas.  His  son  Thrasydaeus  made  war  on  Gero  ,  but  was 
defeated  and  slain  at  Megara.  Somewhat  later  Empedocles  gave 
the  city  a  new  constitution  founded  on  popular  principles.  There 
followed  a  period  of  great  prosperity  during  which  the  arts  rose 
and  flourished.  The  city  grew  in  population,  in  riches  and  renown. 
It  numbered  200,000  souls.  The  poets  who  praised  its  beauty, 
its  luxuriant  vineyards  ,  vast  olive-gardens  and  orchards  ,  sang 
also  of  the  wealth,  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  its  citizens. 
The  bridal  procession  of  the  daughter  of  Antisthenes  numbered 
800  chariots  drawn  by- white  ^hersesi'Gellias -opened  his  palace- 
gates  to  500  refugees  to  each  of  whom  he  mader  the  gift  of  a 
tunic.  Luxury  and  pleasure  bring  about  the  decay  and  fall  of 
■the  city.  The  Carthaginians  land  and  besiege  Acragas  and  capture 
it  after  eight  months'siege  in  406.  The  inhabitants  forsake  the 
city,  which  is  completely  destroyed  and  the  rich  spoils  of  which 
are  sent  to  Carthage.  Acragas  was  rebuilt,  but  it  never  regained 
its  former  greatness.  Timoleon  repopulated  the  city  with  another 
•colony.  It  then  became  the  ally  of  Gela  and  Messana,  and  with 
the  help  of  Acrotatus,  son  of  Clemon  king  of  Sparta,  waged  war 
against  Agathocles.  Senodocus  attempted  to  free  the  whole  of  the 
island  from  the  Carthaginians.  He  was  defeated  by  Syracuse, 
accused  of  treason,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Gela.  Phintias,  a  suc- 
<:essor  of  his  ,  made  war  on  Gela  ,  destroyed  it  and  obliged  its 
inhabitants  to  found  a  new  city  (which  was  called  after  his  name) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera.  During  the  Second  Punic  war, 
Hannibal  having  taken  refuge  in  Acragas,  the  city  was  besieged  by 
the  Roman  consuls  Posthumus  Megilius  and  Mamilius  Vitulus  with 
an  army  of  100.000  men.  The  siege  was  a  very  long  one.  Annon 
came  over  from  Carthage  to  support  Hannibal ,  whereas  Gero 
supplied  the  Roman  army  with  victuals.  The  latter  was  at  last 
victorious ,  and  forced  the  Carthaginians  to  retire  to  Heraclea. 
A  storm  having  howerer  destroyed  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  waters 
of  Camerina  ,  the  Carthaginian  leader  Cartalus  ,  seized  this  op- 
portunity to  ravage  the  city  of  Acragas,  obliging  the  surviving 
inhabitants  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Zeus. 

After  the  decay  of  the  Roman  rule  ,  Acragas  became  subject 
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to  Vandals,  Goths,  Byzantines,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  lost  all 
importance. 

A  Topographical  Sketch  of  Acragas  (fig.  48).  —  The  city 
stood  on  a  vast  table-land,  about  2  V2  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
completely  surrounted  by  walls.  Its  natural  limits  were  the  river 
Acragas  to  the  east ,  the  Hypsa  to  the  west  ,  which  two  rivers 
meeting  formed  the  southern  boundary,  while  the  crag  of  Athena 
(Rupes  Aheneae)  and  that  on  which  the  Acropolis  stood,  and  on 
which  the  modern  town  is  built ,  rose  on  the  north.  The  deep 
ravine  dividing  these  two  cliffs  was  in  ancient  times  bridged  over 
by  a  narrow  passage ;  now  it  is  filled  with  earth  and  has  been 
turned  into  a  public  garden.  The  Acropolis  had  two  gates  east 
and  west,  and  the  principal  street  ran  from  one  to  the  other,  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  modern  Corso  Ateneo  does,  thus  di- 
viding the  Acropolis  into  two  parts ,  the  higher  to  the  north, 
the  lower  to  the  south.  In  the  higher  part ,  near  the  Piazzetta 
del  Purgatorio,  is  the  entrance  to  the  hypogea,  vast  excavations 
of  which  much  has  been  said  and  written,  but  the  date  and  use 
-of  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  Acropolis 
still  shows  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Polieus,  which  in 
the  Middle  Ages  became  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Greci. 

The  ancient  city  occupied  what  is  now  called  the  Civita.  It 
■extended  from  the  foot  of  the  northern  crag  to  the  terraced 
ground  where  the  great  temples  stand  almost  in  a  straight  line 
and  at  equal  distances  ot  about  5oo  yds  (excepting  the  temples 
of  Zeus  and  Herakles  which  are  close  together)  ;  to  the  east  it 
stretched  as  far  as  the  cliffs  where  the  temple  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  rises,  and  further  down  to  where  the  temple  of  Juno 
Lacinia  stands;  the  western  limits  are  uncertain,  but  they  certainly 
•did  not  extend  beyond  the  river  Hypsa.  On  this  side  is  the  Ne- 
cropolis where  several  beautiful  vases  were  found  ,  most  of  which 
are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Munich. 

The  ancient  city  had  three  gates  :  to  the  east,  the  Gate  of 
Gela;  to  the  south,  the  Golden  Gate  (porta  Aurea)\  to  the  west, 
the  Gate  of  Heraklea. 

The  temple  of  Zeus  Polieus.  —  A  little  below  the  Ca- 
thedral is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Greci,  built  on  the  ruins 
of  an  old  Greek  temple  believed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Zeus 
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Polieus  (R.fig.  49)  (i).  Nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice  except 
the  steps  of  the  stylobate,  the  inferior  portion  of  six  columns  oa 
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(Fig.  48) 


the  north  and  of  one  on  the  south "  side  ,  and  some  fragments  of 
the  entablature.    It  was  certainly  a  peripteral  temple ,    with  six 


(i)  As  with  the  temples  of  Selinunte,  we  have  drawn  a  plan  of  the  different 
temples  of  Agrigentum,  all  on  the  same  scale.  It  will  therefore  be  easy  to  judge 
of  their  relative  sizes. 
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columns  on  the  front;  but  the  remaining  traces  do  not  allow  us 
to  reconstruct  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

The  Sarcophagus  of  Phedra.  —  Perhaps  the  only  thing  in 
the  modern  town,  which  attracts  the  lover  of  ancient  works  of 
art,  is  this  sarcophagus,  (fig.  50)  now  in  the  chaoter-house  of  the 


(Fig   50) 


cathedral,  a  building  which  was  erected  in  the  XlV^h  century, 
possibly  on  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple.  The  sarcophagus 
belongs  to  the  Roman  period  and  is  generally  known  as  the 
sarcophagus  of  Phedra  and  Hippolytus  on  account  of  the  sculptu- 
res which  adorn  its  four  sides  ,  the  subject  of  which  was  pro- 
bably taken  from  Euripides'  Hippolytus  crowned.  It  is  entirely 
in  marble.  Two  of  the  sides  are  highly  finished ;  the  other  two 
are  rough-hewn  ,  either  because  the  work  was  interrupted  ,  or 
because  those  two  sides  being  invisible  in  the  place  it  occupied, 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while  completing  them.  On  one  of  the 
longer  sides  (unfinished)  Hippolytus  is  represented  hunting  :  he 
is  on  horseback,  clothed  in  a  simple  chlamys,  and  is  driving  his 
spear  against  a  wild  animal  that  five  dogs  are  already  harrying; 
three  other  huntsmen,  and  a  servant  holding  a  hound  in  the  leash, 
stand  near.  On  the  shorter  finished  side  we  have  the  grief  of 
Phedra  :  she  is  sitting  in  a  dejected  attitude,  while  one  of  her 
attendants  removes  her  veil,  and  others  with  lyres  in  their  hands 
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seek  to  comfort  her  grief  with  song;  near  Phedra  is  Cupid,  whose 
dart  has  already  left  the  bow.  The  scene  is  very  effectively  ren- 
dered, the  drawing  is  good,  the  attitudes  natural  ;  it  would  be 
perfect  were  it  not  that  the  different  figures  are  out  of  propor- 
tion, Phedra,  for  instance,  though  seated,  reaching  to  the  same 
height  as  the  other  women.  On  the  third  side  Phedra  reveals 
her  love  :  Hippolytus  is  in  the  centre  of  the  panel;  he  is  dressed 
in  a  chlamys  and  bears  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  turns  away  in 
horror,  while  one  of  the  attendants  of  Phedra  seems  to  entreat 
him  to  silence  ;  some  huntsmen  and  dogs  complete  the  scene, 
reminding  one  of  Hippolytus'  passion  for  the  chase.  On  the  fourth 
side  is  the  tragic  end  of  Hippolytus  :  Phedra  ,  having  accused 
Hippolytus,  kills  herself;  Theseus  invokes  the  wrath  of  Neptune 
against  his  son;  Hippolytus  is  seen  driving  a  chariot,  the  horses 
of  which  take  fright  as  a  monster  rises  out  of  the  sea;  Hippo- 
lytus is  dragged  out  of  the  broken  chariot  and  killed,  while  one 
of  his  companions  tries  in  vain  to  keep  the  maddened  steeds 
from  trampling  his  body.  This  w^ork  of  art  has  been  variously 
judged.  It  has  great  unity  of  composition  ,  and  the  details  are 
sometimes,  but  not  always  correctly  elaborated;  one  might  almost 
think  that  it  is  not  all  the  work  of  the  same  artist. 

Before  leaving  the  modern  town,  we  may  mention  the  small 
Museum  of  Girgenti,  in  Piazza  S.  Sebastiano  (open  from  lo  A.M. 
to  2  P.M.).  Here  we  note  a  marble  statue  of  Apollo  belonging 
-to  the  archaic  period,  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  with  triglyphs, 
several -vases  and  fragments  of  architecture. 

The  Crag  of  Athena  (Rupes  Athenaea).  —  From  the  Villa 
Garibaldi  ,  to  the  east  of  the  town  ,  we  go  up  to  the  crag  of 
Athena,  a  cliff"  351  metres  high  (i).  Some  scholars  hold  that  the 
Acropolis  stood  here  and  not  on  the  site  of  the  modern  town, 
that  here  also  rose  the  great  temples  of  Zeus  Polieus  and  of 
Athena,  while  the  one  which  is  now  S.  Maria  dei  Greci  was  the 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite.  They  also  hold  that  the  modern 
town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Sicanian  city  of  Camicus.  We  cannot 
here  discuss  the  question.  The  cliff"  must  have  crumbled  away 
-considerably  with  the  rain,  the  rock,  being  very  friable.  The  view 
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si  enchanting,  especially  towards  sunset,  when  the  play  of  light 
upon  it  is  particularly  beautiful.  The  ruins  to  be  found  here  are 
too  scanty  to  be  interesting.  There  are  the  foundations  ot  some 
building  (but  it  is  not  known  what  sort  of  an  edifice  it  was)  a 
subterranean  gallery,  and  several  undefinable  fragments. 

The  Temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone.  —  The  road 
to  Port  Empedocles  ,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  Hotel  des  lemples^ 
leads  straight  to  the  ruins.  To  go  to  the  temple  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  you  leave  the  main  road,  before  reaching  the 
church  of  S.  Nicholas,  and  take  the  path  to  the  left.  This  temple 
was  probably  dedicated  to  the  river-god  Acragas  ,  a  statue  re- 
presenting such  a  divinity  having  been  found  there.  It  was  built 
in  the  V.th  century  B.  C.  and  was  afterwards  turned  by  the 
Normans  into  the  church  of  S.  Biagio  (D.  fig.  49).  It  was  a 
small  temple  in  antis.  The  lower  portion  is  almost  complete,  only 
the  right  pilaster  and  the  columns  o{  \he pronaos  hem^  lacking. 
The  stylobate  was  made  up  of  3  steps  ;  the  walls  of  the  cell  still 
rise  to  a  height  of  6  metres.  To  the  east ,  where  the  pronaos 
used  to  be,  is  the  apse  of  the  modern  church. 

The  Oratory  of  Phalaris.  —  Retracing  our  steps  to  the 
main  road,  and  following  this  as  far  as  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas, 
a  gothic  church  built  upon  the  ruins  ot  an  ancient  edifice  ,  we 
see  close  by,  a  little  to  the  west,  the  so-called  oratory  of  Pha- 
laris. Its  plan  is  a  square  (O.  fig.  49);  the  lateral  walls,  slightly 
prolonged  on  the  front  of  the  cell,  end  in  two  pilasters,  similar 
to  those  adorning  the  corners  of  the  back  wall.  The  building 
(fig.  5i)  rises  on  a  stylobate  enriched  with  plinth  and  cornice, 
the  remains  of  which  extend  beyond  the  front  pilasters.  This  and 
the  fact  that  the  architrave  above  the  pilasters  is  broken,  showing 
it  continued  beyond,  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  temple  had  a 
portico^  probably  of  4  columns,  on  the  front.  The  pilasters  have 
attic  bases ,  the  posts ,  architrave  and  cornice  of  the  gate  are 
doric.  This  temple  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  It  was  built  in 
the  II. nd  century  B.  C.  and  was  probably  attached  to  a  larger 
edifice  the  existence  of  which  is  deduced  from  the  many  remains 
lying  scattered  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  a  later  period  this  tem- 
ple was  turned  into  a  Christian  chapel,  and  a  pointed  arch  was- 
added  above  the  door-way. 
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(i'ig    5^)  —  The  Oratoiy  of  Phalaris 


The  Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia(fig.  52).— Still  following  the 
main  road,  we  come  to  the  Golden  Gate,  where  the  path  to  the  left, 
which  also,  passes  by  the  temple  of  Concord,  leads  to  the  temple 
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(Fig.  52I —  The   Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia 


(Fig    53) —  I'he   Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia  (recOMSlruction) 
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of  Hera  or  "Juiro  "Lacinra ,  so  called  because  ancient  tradition 
asserted  that  this  goddess  had  a  temple  on  the  promontory  of 
Lacinium,  near  Croton.  The  temple  of  Hera  is  peripteral,  faces 
■east,  and  has  6  columns  before  the  pronaos  and  posticus  and  13 
lateral  ones. 

The  soil  being  unequal  in  level  ,  the  stylobate  is  supported 
•on  the  western  and  northern  side  by  a  stone  platform.  It  is  40 
metres  long,  reckoning  the  flight  of  steps  on  the  front,  and  20 
wide.  ^Q\h.  Mho.  pronaos  and  posticus  have  columns  between  the 
untae.  The  entrance  to  the  cell  is  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  between 
it  and  thQ  pronaos;  sX  the  side  are  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
roof  which  was  open  above,  as  the  gutters  show.  Many  of  the 
columns  are  still  standing.  They  have  20  flutings,  are  6,40  metres 
high,  with  a  diameter  of  1,30  metres;  the  space  between  the 
-columns  measures  1,75  metres  (ij.  Only  a  few  traces  remain  of 
the  entablature,  none  Of  the  pediment  (2). 

The  capitals,  with  their  double  necking  and  elegantly  shaped 
echinus,  are  very  graceful.  So  indeed  is  the  whole  temple  which 
was  built  in  the  best  period  of  Grecian  architecture.  In  the  wide 
open  space  in  front  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  construction  having 
the  same  width  as  the  temple.  This  was  the  great  altar  on  which 
the  victims  were  sacrificed.  It  appears  in  our  reconstruction  of 
the  temple  (fig.  53). 

The  Temple  of  Concord.  —  The  road  we  have  taken  is 
flanked  by  sepulchres  hollowed  out  in  the  rock  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  which,  is  a  semicircular  archway,  which  has  led  many 
people  to  think  that  they  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  We  have 
•seen  that  the  arch  was  known  in  Sicily  in  very  ancient  times; 
so  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  remains  do  not  belong 
to  the  Grecian  period.  The  beautiful  temples  and  sepulchres 
along  this  road  must  have  rendered  the  religious  rites  and  pro- 
'Cessions  very  solemn  and  touching.  The  most  beautiful  of  all  the 


(i)  The  above  measurements  in  English  yards  are  appr6ximately  :  43  1/4  yds; 
.21  ^/2  yds;  7  yds;  i  yd,  14  inch.;  i  yd,  33  inch. 

(2)  In  some  of  the  fragments  may  be  seen  certain  U-shaped  grooves  (flg.  54) 
-where  cables  or  instruments  having  the  shape  of  pincers  were  placed  in  order 
-to  raise  the  stones,  one  of  the  most  common  methods  in  use  at  Agrigentum. 
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temples  is  the  one  which  has  been  arbitrarily  named  the  temple. 

of  Concord  (fig.  55). 

Like  the  temple  of  Theseus  in  Athens, 
(which  it  resembles)  it  is  among  the  most> 
uninjured  of  Grecian  temples.  The  loveliness 
of  earth  and  sky,  of  light  and  fragrance  sur- 
rounding it,  contribute  to  make  it  the  most 
beautiful  of  beautiful  remains.  It  is  ^  pe^'ipteraD^ 
temple  ,  with  6  columns  on  the  front  and 
back  ,  and  13  lateral  ones  (F.  fig.  49).  The 
bronaos.2x\^  the postiais  have  columns  between 
the  antae,  as  is  the  case  with  the  temple  of 
Hera,  very  similar  to  this.  The  stylobate  has 

4  steps  ;  it  is  42  metres  long  ,   20  wide.    The   columns   have  20 

flutings  ;  they  are  6,83    metres  high,    with    a   diameter   of   1,27. 


(Fig.  54) 


(Fig    55)—  The   Temple  of  Concord 

metres  (i).    The   spaces  between  the  columns  are  not  all  equal; 


(i)  These  measurements  are  about  equal  to:  44  yds,  16  inch;  21  yds,  18  inch; 
7  yds,   14  inch;   i  yd,   13  inch. 
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they  are  wider  in  the  centre  and  narrower  at  the  corners  on  the 
front;  laterally,  the  second  one  is  wider  than  the  others.  The 
entablature  is  3  metres  high,  and  is  still  very  perfect.  Every  stone 
in  the  frieze  has  a  triglyph  and  a  metope  of  irregular  width. 

The  reason  why  it  is  so  little  injured  is  that  it  was  turned 
into  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to  S.  Gregory.  For  this  pur- 
pose 12  arches  were  cut  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cell  ;  the  wall 
between  this  and  the  pronaos  was  destroyed,  and  the  latter  turned 
into  the  apse;  in  the  wall  where  the  stairs  leading  up  used  to 
be,  niches  were  hollowed  out  for  the  lateral  altars  (as  may  still 
be  observed)  ;  the  spaces  between  the  columns  of  the  peristyle 
were  filled  in  (as  we  shall  also  find  to  be  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Pallas  at  Syracuse);  the  whole  building  was  covered  over,  as 
tbe  holes,  where  the  rafters  of  the  vault  rested,  show.  It  is  not 
known  when  the  Christian  church  was  done  away  with;  but  after- 
wards, all  that  had  been  added  to  the  ancient  temple  was  removed, 
and  it  stood  again  in  the  simplicity  and  majesty  we  admire  to 
this  day.  It  was  however  restored  to  some  extent ,  very  badly, . 
in  1743,  and  again  after  a  thunderbolt  which  damaged  the  north- 
eastern corner;  a  third  work  of  restoration  was  made  to  strengthen 
the  falling  pediment  of  the  portico.  Notwithstanding  this  ,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  temples.  If  it  were  of  marble  instead  of 
tufus  we  might  almost  pronounce  it  to  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  Parthenon. 

The  Grotto  of  Frangapane.  —  Still  following  this  same 
Via  Sacra  ,  which  runs  westward  ,  we  come  to  the  so-called 
Grotto  of  Frangapane  ,  the  entrance  of  which  is  on  the  left. 
These  are  old  Christian  catacombs,  like  those  we  shall  see  in 
Syracuse.  They  have  two  floors.  The  centre  is  a  circular  room 
whence  several  corridors  branch  out  in  different  directions.  The 
catacombs  date,  it  seems  from  the  11.^  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  persecuted  followers  of  Christ  were  obliged  to 
hide  themselves  to  save  their  lives  ;  the  columbaria  and  loculi 
used  as  tombs,  were  hollowed  out  later,  in  the  V.th  century. 

The  Temple  of  Herakles. —  Still  further  to  the  west  is  the 
so  called  lentole  of  Herakles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  city.  Its  archaic  style,  its  construction  and  several  details  in 
it  are  similar  to  what  we  have    already    seen  in  the  temples  of 
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the  Acropolis  of  Selinunte.  We  may  therefore  assign  the  date 
of  this  temple  as  far  back  as  the  v^Ith  century  B.  C.  All  the 
^material  of  the  northern  part  of  the  building  was  taken  away 
and  used  in  the  bulding  of  the  port.  Traces  are  also  to  be  seen 
here  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the  Carthaginians.  On  the 
southern  side,  the  shafts  and  capitals  lie  on  the  ground  as  if 
arranged  in  a  certain  characteristic  order,  and  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  shafts  has  been  cut  down  to  a  cone  so  as  to  destroy 
their  equilibrium  (Fig.  56).  This  done,  the  roof,  which  still  held 


(Fig    56; 

the  different  parts  of  the  temple  together,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
the  whole  building  fell. 

This  is  a  peripteral  temple  (G.  fig.  49).  having  15  lateral 
columns,  and  6  h^iox^  \h^  pfonaos  2i\\di  posti'us.  There  were  also 
columns  between    the   antae.  The  stylobate  is  74    metres    long, 
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counting  the  flight  of  steps    on    the   front,  and  28  metres  wide;, 
it  is  composed  of  4  steps,  each  about  60  centimetres  high;   this- 
being  an  inconvenient  height,  other  steps  were   added    between 
on  the  front  ,  as  is  the    case    with    temple  C  at  SeUnunte.  The 
cokimns  have  20  flutings  ;  they  are  about  10  metres   high  ,  andl 
their  diameter  is  2,  20  metres.  Of  the  42  columns  of  this  temple, 
only  one  is  still  partly  standing ;  it  is  the  last  but   one    on    the 
right.  Traces  remain  of  the  two  columns  between    the    antae  of 
the  pronaos  and  of  the  posticus,  as  also  of  a  few  on  the  left  side. 
The  cell  measures  47,60  by  13,80    metres  (i).  On    the    right    of 
the  pronaos  the  antae  have  been    destroyed.  The    door    leading 
to  the  cell  had  two  steps.  Laterally  there  were  two  stairs  leading 
to  the  roof,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  temples    of  Agri- 
gentum.  The  pronaos  is  unique;  it  is  divided    into    three   parts, 
the  middle  part  being  preceded  by  a  vestibule.  The  use  of  these 
chambers  is  unknown,  but  the  difference   in   stone  and    in    the 
manner  of  building  certify    that    this  was  a  later  work  of  resto- 
ration, due  to  the  Romans  who  were  familiar  with  the  Etruscan 
custom  of  dividing  the  temple  into  three  naves.  The  remains  of 
the  entablatures  of  the  peristyle  and  of  the  pronaos  lie  scattered  on . 
the  ground.  The  modillions  had  5  guttae  instead  of  6,  a  peculiarity 
we  have  already  found  at   Selinunte.  The  cornice  of  the  temple 
was  enriched  with  ornate  carvings  and  painted  stucco  (Fig.  57),. 
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(Fig.  57) 


(i)  The  above  measurements  are  approximately:   80   yds,  3  inch;  30  yds,  12- 
inch;  23  inch;  10  yds,  30  inch;  2  yds,  14  inch;  53  yds,  8  inch;  14  yds,  16  inch. 


(Fig.  58)  —  The   Tomb  of  Theron 


(Fig    59) —  The  Tomb  of  T^^row^Creconstruction) 
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delicately  sculptured  in  fine  white  tufus  and  brilliantly  coloured. 
These  are  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Faun  in  the  Museum  of  Pa- 
lermo, together  with  the  statue  of  ^sculapius  which  was  found 
in  this  temple.  It  was  a  very  celebrated  temple  in  ancient 
times.  The  bronze  statue  of  Herakles,  which  then  stood  in  it, 
was  said  by  Cicero  to  be  the  most  beautiful  in  existence  at  that 
time.  Verres  tried  to  steal  it,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  being 
warned  in  time,  prevented  the  sacrilege.  There  was  also  in  this 
temple  a  painting  by  Zeuxis  representing  the  child  Herakles 
strangHng  the  lions.  It  was  esteemed  so  priceless  that  the  painter 
would  not  sell  it,  but  gave  it  to  the  temple. 

The  Tomb  of  Theron  (fig.  58).  —  Behind  the  temple  of  He- 
rakles is  the  Golden  Gate  by  which  the  Romans  entered  the  city 
(210  B.  C).  Outside  the  walls,  at  a  distance  of  about  400  metres  to 
the  left,  is  a  monument  known  as  the  tomb  of  Theron.  Its  plan 
is  a  square  (H.  fig.  49).  It  is  5  metres  wide,  and  nearly  10  metres 
high,  and  is  in  two  storeys.  The  lower  one  has  the  shape  of  the 
inferior  portion  of  a  square  pyramid,  and  rests  on  a  stone  platform 
1,60  metres  high  (i).  It  had  no  entrances,  the  door  on  the  southern 
side  having  been  opened  at  a  later  period.  It  is  ornamented  with 
a  cornice,  above  which  rises  the  second  storey,  with  four  corner 
columns  having  Attic  bases  and  Jonic  capitals.  The  windows, 
which  have  been  opened  and  then  walled  in  again,  probably 
belong  to  a  later  period.  The  edifice  is  crowned  by  an  architrave 
and  irieze  composed  of  triglyphs  and  metopes.  Nothing  else  re- 
mains. 

The  building  was  once  thought,  erroneously,  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Theron,  who  lived  in  the  Vth  century  B.  C.  whilst  the  style 
of  the  edifice  shows  it  belongs  to  the  period  of  decline  of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  or  to  later  Roman  art,  and  is  no  worthy  me- 
morial of  the  victor  of  Himera.  The  name,  however  has  remai- 
ned, the  site  of  the  real,  and  greatly  renowned  monument  raised 
to  his  memory,  being  unknown.  It  was  probably  destroyed  byj 
the  Carthaginians  during  the  siege,  to  get  material  for  their 
defences.  Some  have  thought  that  the    monument  we    are  now 


(i~)  These  measurements  are  equal  to  5  yds.   15  inch;  10  yds,  30  inch;  i  yd, 
26  inch 
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(Fig.  6o) —  The   Temple  of  yEsculapius. 


(Fig    6i)  —  The  Temple  of  ^sculapius  (reconstruction). 
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•considering  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  a  steed,  it  being  the 
•  custom  among  the  ancient  Greeks  to  honour  their  coursers  and 
other  domestic  animals  in  this  manner.  Others  believe  itjwas  a 
Roman  tomb,  seeing  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting 
their  sepulchres  outside  the  city-walls.  According  to  the  most 
probable  hypothesis,  it  is  a  cenotaph,  that  is  to  say  an  empty 
monument  raised  to  the  memory  of  some  hero  after  his  death. 
It  cannot  have  been  a  sepulchre,  seeing  it  had  no  entrance,  and 
;that  the  inferior  portion  was  not  ceiled.  Many  such  cenotaphs 
are  known  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Romans. 

Our  reconstruction  of  this  monument  (fig.  59)  is  based  on 
its  resemblance  to  the  one  existing  at  Cirta.  We  have  added  the 
representation  of  a  public  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  hero. 

The  Temple  of  ^sculapius.  —  Further  to  the  south,  be- 
fore coming  to  the  junction  of  the  Acragas  and  Hypsa,  we  meet 
with  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  (fig.  60),  hidden 
among  modern  buildings.  Here,  according  to  Polibius,  the  Roman 
troops  encamped  during  the  siege  of  the  city.  All  that  is  left  of 
this  ancient  temple  are  the  antae  on  the  left  side  of  the  pronaos 
and  the  wall  at  the  back.  The  pronaos  must  certainly  have  had 
two  columns  between  the  antae ,  so  that ,  there  being  no  peri- 
style ,  this  temple  evidently  belonged  to  the  type  called  in  antis. 
At  the  sides  of  the  wall  of  the  pronaos  were,  as  usual,  two  stairs. 
In  the  plan  of  the  back  part  of  the  temple,  the  architect  departed 
from  the  usual  type  in  the  most  original  manner:  there  are  two 
pilasters  at  the  corners,  and  two  intermediate  half-columns  against 
the  wall.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pseudo-posticus,  since  it  ap- 
pears as  if  the  posticus  had  been  walled  in.  The  edifice  is  21  by 
10,60  metres  (i).  It  is  situated  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  city,  and 
dedicated  to  ^sculapius  ,  perhaps  as  a  protection  against  malarial 
fevers.  We  have  reconstructed  this  temple  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  that  simple  but  important  type  of  temple:  the  temple  i?t 
antis  (fig.  61).  In  front  of  it  we  have  drawn  an  altar  where  victims 
are  being  sacrificed,  the  people  stand  round  and  take  part  in  the 
.solemnity;  a  procession  of  virgins  stops  before  the  temple,  raising 
songs  and  prayers;  the  priests  stand  on  the  steps  of  the  pronaos 
fcto  intercede  for  the  people. 


(i)  22  yds,  21  inch,  and  11  yds,  23  inch. 
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The  Temple  of  Zeus  (fig.  62).  —  Let  us  turn  back  now  and 
re-enter  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  A  little  to  the  left  are  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus,  the  largest  of  the 
Grecian  temples,  and  generally  known  as  the  House  of  the  Giants 

on  account  of  the  colossal  figures  which  decorated  it.  The  plan 
(L.  fig.  49)  is  a  rectangle  formed  by  two  squares.  It  is  pseudo- 
peripteral;  that  is,  it  looks  as  if  it  had  a  peristyle  the  spaces  of 
which  had  been  walled  in,  whereas  there  is  really  a  wall  ,  sur- 
rounding the  temple,  adorned  externally  with  doric  half-columns 
which  correspond  internally  to  pilasters.  There  were  14  of  these 
half-columns  on  the  sides,  and  7  on  the  front  and  back.  Inter- 
nally there  were  12  pillars  on  each  side.  We  cannot  determine 
anything  at  all  certain  concerning  the  subdivisions  of  the  tem- 
ple, seeing  there  are  no  data  to  go  upon.  It  is  the  most  ancient 
o{  pseudo-peripteral  temples,  and,  like  the  pseudo-dipteral  temple 
at  Selinunte  ,  it  proves  that  the  Sicilian  architects  were  the  in- 
ventors of  these  types  which  were  afterwards  imitated  in  Greece 
and  Rome. 

The  temple  of  Zeus  has  been  the  subject  of  many  researches 
and  discussions.  The  traces  remaining  are  too  few  to  ofifet  the 
possibility  of  a  reconstruction.  There  are  traces  of  the  northern 
and  southern  side,  of  the  left  part  of  the  eastern  wall,  excepting 
the  corner  half-column,  of  a  single  half-column  (the  corner  one 
to  the  right)  on  the  west ,  of  a  third  part  of  the  southern  wall 
of  the  cell ,  together  with  the  corners  of  the  same.  Of  the  so- 
called  giants  which,  like  caryatides,  adorned  the  building,  only- 
one  has  been  pieced  together  ;  it  lies  on  the  ground  amongst 
the  ruins.  There  are  many  other  fragments,  however,  and  it  has 
been  noticed  that  some  of  the  heads  have  short,  crisp  hair,  while 
on  others  the  hair  is  long  and  straight,  so  that  it  appears  they 
represented  both  men,  and  women.  Fragmenjts  have  also  been 
found  of  the  pediments  ,  which  ,  as  Diodorus  tells  us  ,  had  bas- 
reliefs  representing  the  war  of  the  Giants  (fig.  63),  and  the  fall 
of  Troy. 

Many  discussions  have  arisen  regarding  the  place  of  the  gi- 
gantic figures  adorning  the  building.  Some  one,  thinking  there 
had  been  only. one,  erroneously  supposed  it  to  have  sustained 
the  lintel  of  the  main   gate    of  the   temple  (E.  fig,  64)..    Others- 
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placed  them  on  the  sides  of  the  entrances  to  the  pronaos  and 
cell  (C.  fig.  64).  Others  again  suppose  them  to  have  been  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  pilasters,  to  sustain  the  roof  (D.  fig.  64).  Still 
others  ,  finally  ,  have  ,  with  better  judgement  and  finer  artistic 
sense  ,  placed  them  round  the  temple  ,  on  the  outside  bt^tvveen 
the  columns,  as  if  to  support  the  architrave  (B.  fig.  64).  Again, 
discussions  have  arisen  as  to  the  place  where  the  entrance  was. 
This  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine.  It  could  not  have  been 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  facade,  because  there  was  a  column 


(Fig.  63) 

there  (A.  fig.  64)  of  which  traces  still  exist.  Some  have  supposed 
two  entrances  on  the  front  in  the  spaces  between  the  furthest 
columns  to  the  right  and  left ;  but  they  would  have  been  too 
small  and  out  of  proportion  with  the  remainder  of  the  edifice, 
neither  would  they  have  corresponded  with  the  middle  of  the 
lateral  naves;  besides  which,  it  was  a  general  rule  that  the  statue 
of  th2  god  should  face  the  entrance,  and  this  would  have  been 
impossible  with  two  side  entrances.  Some  people  have  supposed 
the  entrance  to  have  been  on  the  western  side  (A.  fig.  64),  con- 
trarily  to  the  universal  custom  ,  and  this  would  also  have  been 


(Fig.  62)=  The  Temple  of  Zeus. 


(Fig.  641—  The   Temple  of  Zeus  (reconstructi 
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insesthetic,  causing  too  wide  a  space  between  the  two  middle 
columns.  It  is  also  difficult  to  say  how  it  was  lighted.  The  most 
ingenious  reconstructions,  founded  on  the  relative  position  of 
the  remains  ,  seem  only  to  lead  to  the  strangest  results  ,  and 
notwithstanding  the  descriptions  of  Polibius  and  Diodorus  and 
the  researches  of  artists  and  scholars,  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
ask  ourselves  :  Was  it  really  a  temple  ,  or  some  other  kind  of 
building?  We  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Let  us 
rather  give  the  measurements  of  the  principal  parts. 

Total  length,  110,76  metres;  total  breadth,  55,68  metres; 
length  and  breadth  of  the  cell  ,  92  by  20,87  metres  ,  height  of 
the  columns  16,83  metres;  diameter,  3,48  metres;  height  of  the 
entablature  ,  7,43  metres  ;  of  the  figures  ,  7,68  metres  (i).  The 
building  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  finished.  Before  it 
are  the  remains  of  a  large  construction  which  may  have  been 
an  'altar. 

Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  —  To  the  north-west  of 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  are  four  Doric  columns  sustaining  a  portion 
of  entablature  and  pediment  (fig.  65).  They  are  the  remains  of 
several  different  edifices,  which  have  been  placed  together,  without 
sufficient  reason,  on  the  foundation  of  an  ancient  building.  It  is 
a  very  popular  ruin,  boch  on  account  of  its  picturesqueness  and 
variety  of  colour,  and  the  natural  beauties  surrounding  it.  It  is- 
commonly  called  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux ,  and  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  reconstruct  the  plan  (M.  fig.  49). 

Close  by,  to  the  south,  are  the  foundations  of  another  temple, 
still  unnamed  (P.  fig.  49).  To  the  north  of  it,  we  see  the  base 
of  the  altar  which  stood  in  front. 

The  Temple  of  Hephaestus.  —  Still  further  to  the  north- 
west, where  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  approached  the  river 
Hypsa,  was  the  so-called  temple  of  Hephaestus,  the  furthest  of 
all  those  the  name  of  which  is  kno#n  (N.  fig.  49).  It  must  have 
been  a  peripteral  temple  ,  with  6  columns  on  the  eastern  and 
western  side. 


(i)  120  yds,,  60  yds,  II  inch;  gg.jds,  p3  inch;  22  yds,  22  inch;  18  yds,  9  inch;^ 
3  yds,  27  inch;  8  yds,  2  inch;  8  yds,  11  inch. 
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The  Greek  House,  and  other  Ruins.  —  We  must  also 
K-note  the  remains  of  the  so-called  Greek  House,  recently  disco- 
'v-vered,  which  was  probably  destroyed,  with  many  other  buildings, 
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(Fig.  65)  —  Tci, . 

■^^during-  the  pillage  of  the  city.    Its  remains   were    perhaps  used 
.afterwards  in  building  a  Roman  house,    as  we  find  traces  both 
■  oi  Greek  and  Roman  architecture  among  the  ruins.    There  are 
-also  the  remains  of  a  pond,  of  a  portico  {stoa),  of  a  bath,  a  gym- 
nasium or  perhaps  a  theatre,  of  foundations,  walls,  a  street,  and 
..  several  fragments  of  architecture  scattered  on  the  ground.  They 
•  are  all  that  remain  of  the  greatness  of  Agrigentum,  the  city  of 
pleasure  and  lavishness.,  the  darling  of  the  gods,   the  syren  of 
1  the  ancient  world. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
From   Palermo  to  Messina. 

Solunto.  —  S.  Flavia,  is  about  ten  miles  to  the  East  of  Pa- 
lermo and  is  reached  from  the  Central  Station  in  half  an  hour... 
Thence  another  half  hour's  walk  leads  to  the  ancient  city  on- 
the  slope  of  Mount  Catalfano  and  595  ft.  above  the  sea-level.. 
The  origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  The  legend  tells  how  He- 
rakles  slew  the  famous  giant  Solus  on  Mount  Panormus  close 
by,  which  would  place  the  date  of  the  city  as  far  back  as  a  cen- 
tury before  the  fall  of  Troy.  According  to  Thucydides,  the  Phoe- 
nicians, driven  back  by  the  Greeks  who  had  established  them- 
selves along  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  took  refuge  in  Motya,  Solunto 
and  Panormus.  The  city  certainly  remained  faithful  to  the  Punic 
rule  in  the  island  until  the  Romans  took  Panormus  ,  when  the 
citizens  ,  having  driven  away  the  Carthaginian  garrison  ,  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  Romans.  Its  destruction  is  perhaps  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Saracens,  but  the  date  of  it  is  uncertain. 

The  city  rose  on  a  table-land  sloping  south,  and  lay  on  the 
high-road  between  Lilyboeum  and  Messana.  A  wall,  some  remains 
of  which  still  exist  to  the  north  and  west ,  protected  the  city 
where  its  natural  defences  were  insufficient.  The  ruins  were  not 
discovered  till  the  beginning  of  the  XlXth  century  when  the 
peasants  began  making  excavations  here  and  there  for  private 
gain.  Many  architectural  fragments  were  found,  as  well  as  a  cir- 
cular altar  of  stone,  a  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  which  has  been  re- 
stored and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo,  and  several  lamps 
graceful  in  shape  and  richly  ornamented  with  leaves  and  figures. 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  known  as  the  Gymnasium 
(fig.  66)  are  of  some  interest. 

Termini.  -  Still,  further  to  the  east  of  Palermo,  at  a  distance 
of  23  miles,  is  Ternjini,  now  a  flourishing  town  of  25000  inha- 
bitants. It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thermae  ,  a  city  of 
Phoenician  origin  ,    which  rose  to  some   importance  in  the  year 
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407  B.  C.  when  the  inhabitants  of  Himera  took  refuge  there, 
after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city.  It  was  subsequently  con- 
quered by  Syracuse  and  afterwards,  during  the  first  Punic  war, 
by  the  Romans  ,  under  whose  rule  it  became  very  prosperous. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are,  however,  unimportant. 
There  are  the  foundations  of  some  Roman  buildings  on  the  plain 
of  San  Giovanni,  the  traces  of  an  amphitheatre  near  the  Palermo 
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(Fig    66    — Sotimto — Gymnasium. 


gate  ,  an  aqueduct  to  the  south-east  of  the  city  ,  and  seve  al 
objects  ,  belonging  to  the  prehistoric  ,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
periods,  in  the  Museum. 

Himera.  —  After  Termini  is  the  station  of  Bonfornello  (about 
30  miles  from  Palermo  ,  near  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of 
Himera,  to  the  west  of  the  river  bearing  the  same  name  (now 
R.  Grande).  It  was  founded  in  648  B.  C.  by  a  colony  from  Mes- 
sana.  It  was  on  the  plains  of  Himera  that  in  480  B.  C,  the  year 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Greeks  won   their  greatest  victory 
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•over  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter  avenged  this  defeat  by  taking 
and  destroying  the  city  in  407.  The  poet  Stesichorus  was  born 
at  Himera. 

Very  Httle  of  the  ancient  city  is  to  be  seen,  no  excavations 
of  importance  having  been  made.  To  the  left ,  on  the  road  to 
Bonfornello  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  ,  above  which 
another  structure  has  been  raised.  Nothing  remains  but  the  traces 
of  4  columns  at  the  north-eastern  corner;  these  columns  had  20 
.flutings  and  were  about  2  metres  in  diameter  (1)  (fig.  67).  It  must 
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(Fig.  67) 


however  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  temples  in  Sicily, 
to  judge  by  the  lions'  heads  sculptured  in  marble  which  were 
found  here  and  are  now  in  the  Hall  of  the  Faun  in  the  Museum 
of  Palermo  (fig.  68).  For  vigorous  representation  ,  they  may  be 


(Fig.  68) 

considered  among  the  best    specimens    of   Greek  art.    The  an- 


(i)  2  yds,  6  inch. 
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cient  city  stood  on  the  hill  to  the  right ,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
interest  to  be  seen. 

Tyndaris.  —  The  railway-line  runs  along  the  coast  all  the 
way  from  Palermo  to  Messina  ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  interest 
to  note  until  we  come  to  the  station  of  Patti.  From  Patti  to 
Tyndaris  is  a  distance  of  about  5  miles  on  the  high-road  which 
skirts  the  slopes  of  Mount  Pignataro.  The  ancient  city  stood  on- 
the  high  promontory ,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  sea,  which  bears 
the  same  name.  Not  far  off  is  the  Villa  della  Scala,  where  there 
is  a  collection  of  many  valuable  works  of  art. 

Tyndaris  was  founded  by  Dionysius  the  First  in  396  B.  C.^ 
and  was  therefore  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Grecian  cities.  Its- 
advantageous  position  ,  its  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  together  with  the  long  peace  it  enjoyed,  enabled, 
it  to  develop  and  prosper  so  far  that  it  was  able  to  add  Cepha- 
loedium,  Solunto  and  Enna  to  its  dominions.  No  record  remains 
of  the  city  in  the  times  of  Agathocles  ,  Pyrrhus  or  Hiero  the 
Second.  Its  name  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty  signed  between 
the  latter  and  the  Romans.  Perhaps  it  sided  with  Carthage.  Nor 
is  anything  known  of  the  fall  and  destruction  of  this  «  most  noble 
city  » ,  as  it  is  called  by  Cicero. 

The  city  was  girdled  with  walls  (fig.  69)  ,  strengthened  by 
square  towers,  except  at  the  south-western  corner,  now  occupied 
by  the  modern  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin  ,  where  the  steep  cliff 
protected  it.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  walls,  and  a  part 
of  the  city,  were  destroyed  in  a  catastrophe  recorded  by  Pliny. 
The  most  noteworthy  remains  are  those  of  a  large  edifice  Ay. 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the  gymnasinm  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  It  is  however  impossible  to  ascertain  this.  It  belongs  to- 
the  Roman  period  ,  and  is  divided  into  three  galleries,  a  central 
and  twQ  smaller  lateral  ones.  There  are  some  arches,  some  co- 
lumns in  tufus  and  half-columns  in  marble.  No  attempt  at  re- 
construction is  possible.  A  little  further,  to  the  north-east,  are 
two  mosaic  pavements  i5,  with  red,  yellow  and  blue  designs  on 
a  white  ground.  A  few  traces  of  ruined  walls  is  all  that  remains 
round  them.  To  the  west  are  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  which,  being- 
built  against  the  cliff,  overlooked  the  city  and  the  sea.  It  be- 
longs to  the  Greek  period,  but  was  altered  by  the  Romans.  In 
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fact,  the  parts  of  the  edifice  near  the  scena  are  built  of  different 
material  from  the  remainder  ,  which  is  of  squared  blocks.  The 
cavea,  divided  into  nine  wedge-shaped  sections,  had  no  passage 
round  it.  Its  diameter  is  65  metres  ,    and  that  of  the    orchestra 


(Fig.  69)  —  Tyndaris. 

24  metres  (i).  There  are  also  the  remains  D  of  two  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  of  an  ancient  sepulchre. 

The  railway-line  continues  along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenean 
sea  to  Messina,  anciently  Messana  and  also  Zancle.  The  city  was 
founded  in  735  B.  C,  but  no  trace  remains  of  the  ancient  parts. 
It  must  certainly,  however  ,  have  had  considerable  importance, 
on  account  of  its  position.  Near  it  the  fabled  monster  Charybdis 
and  her  neighbour  Scylla  watched  the  perilous  vortex  which, 
with  its  circular  movement  has  worn  the  coast  line  and  given 
it  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  whence,  perhaps,  the  name  Zancle,  which 
in  the  Sicanian  tongue  meant  sickle.  According  to  Diodorus,  a 
famous  temple  dedicated  to  Poseidon  rose  on  Cape  Pelorus, 
overlooking  the  sea. 


(i)  70  yds,  15  inch;  28  yds,  18  inch. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
Taormina. 

From  Messina  to  Taormina.  —  The  express  from  Messina 
reaches  the  station  of  Giardini-  Taormifta  (a  distance  of  30  miles), 
in  an  hour  's  time.  The  waters  between  Messina  and  Cape  Ali, 
bear  the  name  of  Maregrosso  ,  because  they  are  nearly  always- 
rough.  The  coast ,  with  its  jutting  promontories  ,  deep  inlets, 
cliffs  and  torrent-beds  and  the  high  chain  of  the  Neptunii  Hills, 
is  very  picturesque.  The  torrents  roll  small  quantities  of  gold 
among  their  sands,  which  used  to  be  sifted,  many  centuries  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  ore.  Between  Cape  Ali  and 
Cape  S.  Alessio  (where  perhaps  Kokynos  formerly  stood)  ,  lies- 
the  wide  and  beautiful  plain  of  Savoca  ,  overlooked  by  a  high 
Jiiil  on  tlie  brow  of  which  stands  the  village  of  Savoca  and  the 
medioeval  castle  bearing  the  same  name.  Taormina  stretchiss. 
along  the  top  of  Mount  Taurus  which  rises  steeply  out  of  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  65o  ft.  The  road  from  the  station  to  the  town 
winds  along  its  steep  flanks  for  more  than  3  miles.  It  is  an  hour's 
drive,  but  a  very  beautiful  one. 

History  of  Taormina.  —  Taormina,  the  ancient  Taurome- 
nium  ,  takes  its  name  from  Mount  Taurus.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Sicanians  in  394  B.  C,  when  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  having 
destroyed  Naxus.,  ceded  its  territory  to  them.  Its  natural  defences 
and  the  fortifications  with  which  it  was  immediately  provided, 
rendered  it  impregnable.  Dionysius  besieged  it  vainly  for  two- 
years,  and  only  took  possession  of  it  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  signed 
with  Carthage  in  372  B.  C.  It  remained  subject  to  Syracuse  till 
the  year  358 ,  when  Andromacus  ,  the  father  of  the  historian 
Timaeus,  having  gathered  together  many  of  the  exiles  of  Naxus, 
took  the  government  of  the  city.  Then  began  a  brief  period  of 
wealth  and  splendour,  during  which  those  buildidgs  were  raised 
the  remains  of  which  still  fill  us  with  admiration:  But  Agathocles, 
the  ambitious  tyrant  of  Syracwise,  took,  possession  of  it.  After  his 
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death  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Tyndaris.  Pyrrhus  landed 
at  Tauromenium  in  278  B.  C.  ,  but  his  conduct  so  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  that  they  forced  him 
to  go  back  to  Italy.  When  Hiero  II  was  proclaimed  ruler  of  Sy- 
racuse, a  new  period  of  peace  and  prosperity  began  for  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  and  consequently  also  for  Tauromenium.  The  arts  and 
sciences,  encouraged  by  Hiero  and  held  in  honour  by  the  citizens, 
flourised  again.  After  Hiero's  denth,  Tauromenium,  having  ren- 
dered itself  indipendent  of  Syracuse  ,  made  alliance  with  Rome,, 
under  whose  dominion  it  afterwards  fell.  It  also  suffered  from  the 
cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Verres.  Notwithstanding,  it  continued  to  be 
a  large  and  important  city  even  in  the  tmie  of  Strabo,  who  men- 
tions it  among  the  most  populous  cities  of  Sicily.  The  Saracens 
attacked  it  vajnly  several  times  until  the  year  902  A.  C,  when 
Ibrahim-ibn-Ahmed,  having  defeated  the  garrison  on  the  coast 
and  taken  Mola,  succeeded  in  entering  the  city.  In  the  year  1078 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans;  in  1676  it  was  taken  by 
the  French;  in  1849  by  the  Neapolitan  army  led  by  Filangieri. 
A  Topographical  Sketch  of  Taortnina   (fig.  70).  —  The 
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ancient  city  of  Tauromenium  stood  on  the  brow  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  its  site  is  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  town.  It  is  a  na- 
tural fortress  ,  surrounded  almost  on  all  sides  by  ravines ,  and 
was  protected  by  walls  in  those  places  which  were  insufficiently 
defended  by  natural  means.  The  Acropolis,  which  was  built  on 
the  height  where  castle  A  stands,  overlooked  the  whole  city.  Its 
boundaries  were  :  on  the  north  the  torrent  called  Fontana  Vec- 
chia,  on  the  west  another  called  the  Decima,  on  the  south  and 
east  the  rocks  which  extend  from  Porta  Catania  (where  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  ancient  city  stood)  to  the  Capucine  convent. 
To  the  north  and  east  are  the  remains  of  several  Roman  tombs; 
those  on  the  south  are  hollowed  out  in  the  cliff  which  formed 
the  city-wall.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis were  the  reservoirs  of  water  which  was  distributed  by 
means  of  aqueducts  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city.  We  will 
describe  the  most  important  ruius  :  the  Theatre  B,  the  Nauma- 
chia  C,  the  church  of  S.  Pancras  D. 

The  Theatre.  —  Entering  the  town  by  the  western  gate,  or 
Porta  Catania,  and  following  the  Corso  Umberto  which  crosses 
the  town  in  all  its  length  ,    we    come  at  last  to  Piazza  Vittorio 


(Fig.  72) 


Emanuele,  near  the  eastern  gate,  whence  ,  turning  to  the  right 
vip  Via  del  Teatro,  we  reach  the  most  important  of  the  ruins  of 
Taormina.    The  theatre  (fig.  71)    was  built  on   the  highest  part 


(Fig.  71) —  Taortnina —  Greek  theatre. 


(Fig.  74)  —  Taormina  —  Greek  theatre  (reconstruction) 
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of  Mount  Taurus  (695  ft.)  which  juts  out  into  the  sea,  and  enjoyed 
a  most  extensive  view.  On  both  sides  stretches  a  green  ondu- 
lated  plain,  bounded  by  the  deep  blue  sea  and  the  hills  ofCa- 
stiglione  and  Mastrissa  ,  with  the  faint  outline  of  the  capes  of 
Augusta  and  Syracuse  in  the  distance,  while  to  the  south  proud 
Etna  raises  its  snowy  head  to  the  skies. 

The  plan  of  the  theatre  (fig.  72)  is  a  semicircle  the  extre- 
mities of  which  are  prolonged  in  the  direction  of  the  scena.  The 
cavea,  according  to  the  Greek  custom,  is  built  against  the  slope 
of  the  clifif ;  it  is  109  metres  in  diameter  ,  while  the  orchestra 
is  35.  (i)  Only  the  podium  and  part  of  the  portico  remain.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  wedge-shaped  parts,  the  end  ones  having  doors 
a  a  leading  into  the  oirhestra.  Two  passages  b,  c,  running  the 
whole  way  round  ,  gave  easier  access  from  one  tier  of  seats  to 
the  other  ,  and  trom  the  entrances  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
cavea.  There  still  exist  the  openings  of  the  entrance-doors  in  the 
wall  of  the  second  passage  which  served  as  a  base  for  the  co- 
lumns of  the  portico.  Between  them  are  niches  where  ornaments 
perhaps  stood,  though  some  believe  they  contained,  the  bronze 
timbrels  used  to  increase  the  body  of  sound  in  the  theatre.  The 
portico,  which  ran  along  the  top  of  the  cavea,  was  ornamented 
with  columns  and  arches.  To  widen  it ,  the  Romans  destroyed 
the  Greek  buildings  which  stood  on  the  top  of  tne  cliff.  The 
lower  part  of  the  scena  is  almost  uninjured,  as  also  the  side-rooms 
used  by  the  artists,  the  doors  of  which,  e  e,  opened  on  \.hQ  pro- 
scenium. In  front  yon  may  observe  the  holes  d  d  where  beams 
were  planted  to  sustain  a  wooden  platform  by  means  of  which 
the  stage  was  enlarged  when  necessary.  The  Romans  needed  a 
larger  stage  ,  as  they  did  not  use  the  orchestra  for  the  chorus, 
as  the  Greeks  did;  therefore  they  enlarged  the  proscenium  at 
the  expense  of  the  orchestra  ,  which  was  by  them  partially  re- 
served for  the  officers  of  state.  The  scena,  of  this  theatre  was 
largely  altered  by  the  Romans.  It-w€is-ojuiamented  with  two  rows 
of  columns  having  Corinthian  capitals  (fig.  73);  the  back  portion 
of  it  was  higher  than  the  front,    and  the  wall  at  the  back  had 


(i)  118  yds,  3  inch;  38  yds. 
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three  doors  between    which  were  niches  where  statues  perhaps 
stood. 

In  our  reconstruction  of  the  theatre  (fig.  74)   we  have  ima- 
gined it  to  be  filled  with  spectators.  It  is  represented  as  Jt  was 


(Fig."  73) 


after  the  alterations  made  by  the  Romans.  A  drama  is  being 
acted  on  the  enlarged  stage  ;  the  senators  sit  in  the  orchestray 
the  other  spectators  fill  the  cavea.  Springtime  and  sunset  time 
and  the  natural  beauties  surrounding  it  heighten  the  intensity 
of  emotion  and  the  beauty  of  the  drama. 

The  Church  of  S.  Pancras.  —  Going  back  to  Piazza  Vit- 
torio  Emanuele  and  taking  the  road  to  the  right ,  we  come  to 
the  church  of  S.  Pancras,  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Greek  temple 
(%•  75)-  It  was  \^A\.\\.o\x\. peristyle  (fig.  76),  and  probably  belonged  to 
the  type  m  antis,  but  it  offers  no  certain  data  for  reconstruction. 
At  the  western  corners  were  two  pilasters,  which  remind  us  of 
the  temple  of  ^scnlapius  at  Girgenti  ,  and  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  there  were  also  two  half-columns  between,  standing  against 
the  wall.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  13,50  metres,  the  breadth 
is  uncertain. 

The  Naumachia.  —  Let  us  turn  back  to  Corso  Umberto 
where  we  may  see  several  windows  of  Gothic  and  Roman  style. 
To  the  left  is  Via  Naumachia  leading  to  the  chapter-house ,  in 
the  garden  of  which  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  edifice  com- 
monly known  as  the  Naumachia,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where 
sham  naval  battles    were    acted.    But  it  is   not    probable  that  a. 
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(Fig-  75)  —  Church  of  S.  Pancras. 
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^rather  small  town  like  Tauromenium  could  afford  so  grand  and 
"Costly  a  spectacle,  though  it  was  very  near  the  sea.  The  building 


ns-z: 


(Fig.  76) 

.is  rectangular,  120  metres  long,  18  vide  (i).  The  inner  side  had 
^  row  of  pilasters;  outside  were  large  round  niches  and  smaller 
rectangular  ones.  The  whole  is  built  of  brick  covered  with  stucco. 
The  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  near  the  Acropolis  are  also  inte- 
>resting;  so  are  the  Roman  tombs  near  the  walls. 


•^{i)  14  yds,  22  inch;  130  yds;  19  yds,  18  inch, 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
From  Taormina  to  Syracuse^ 

From  Taormina  to  Catania.  —  An  hour's  journey  in  the 
train  takes  us  from  the  station  of  Giardini-Taormina  to  Catania. 
The  railway-hne  runs  along  the  Jonian  coast ,  which  offers  the 
rhost  picturesque  scenery  ,  with  its  cliffs  and  valleys  and  rich 
vegetation,  especially  rich  in  the  vale  where  Giarre  and  Riposto 
ie .  Between  Acicastello  and  Acitrezza  are  the  so-called  Cyclops 
rocks ,  where  some  remains  of  cyclopic  constructions  ,  as  the 
works  attributed  to  the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  island  are 
called,  are  still  extant. 

Catania.  —  It  is  the  second  largest  town  in  the  island,  num- 
bering about  130,000  inhabitants.  Palermo  ,  the  largest ,  has  a 
population  of  over  300,000.  The  modern  town  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Catana  ,  a  city  dating  as  far  back  as  1 400 
B.  C.  A  Greek  colony  from  Chalcis  occupied  it  in  730.  A  hundred 
years  later  it  was  a  very  flourishing  city.  It  was  then  governed 
by  tyrants,  who  ended  by  becoming  the  object  of  the  hatred  of 
the  people.  Hiero  wished  to  change  the  name  of  the  city  into 
that  of  ^tna  ;  he  drove  away  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  filled 
the  city  with  people  from  Syracuse.  In  343  B.  C.  Timoleon  re- 
stored peace  and  liberty  to  all  the  island.  The  Roman  rule 
weighed  heavily  on  Catania  which  was  always  called  upon  to 
contribute  soldiers  and  slaves.  In  121  B.  C.  an  eruption  buried 
it  under  its  streams  of  lava.  The  city  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  ,  and  enriched  with  many  beautiful  edifices.  Later, 
it  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Sicilian  cities.  An  earthquake 
destroyed  it  in  1693,  but  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  became  larger 
and  more  beautiful  than  before. 

There  exist  the  remains  of  four  important  edifices  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  periods :  The  amphitheatre,  the  theatre,  the 
odeum ,  the  baths.  The  amphitheatre  was  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  in  the  whole  of  Sicily.  It  occupied  the  site  where  Piazza 


"Stesicoro  now  is,  and  where  important  excavations  have  recently 

il)een  made.  It  could  seat  i5ooo  people.  Its  greatest  length  and 

^breadth  were  i25  and  io6  metres;   its  outer  circumference,  389 

;metres,  the  inner  one,  193  (r).    The  so-called  Greek  theatre, 

"the  architecture  of  which  has  both  Grecian  and  Roman  elements, 

^rose,  according  to  the  ancient  custom,  against  the  slope  of  a  hill. 

It  was,  as  usual ,  semicircular,  and  94  metres  in  diameter,  while 

the  orchestra  measured   80,20  metres  {2).    The   21    steps  of  the 

cavea  near  the  'icena   are  alone   visible.    It   was   in   this   theatre 

"that  Stesichorus  of  Himera  recited  his  first  verses  ,   as  did  also 

Xenophanes   of  Messana  and  Empedocles.    The  odeum  comu- 

nicated  with  the  theatre,  a  flight  of  stairs  leading  from  the  one 

to  the  other.    It  was  used  for  singing  and    music  ,  and  perhaps 

for  rehearsals.    The  baths   are  near  the  cathedral. 

From  Catania  to  Syracuse.  —  The  railway-line  crosses 
the^^aUey  of  the  Symaetlius  river  ,  passes  by  the  lake  of  Len- 
tini,  near  the  site  of  theancielTt  Tity-of  LeonJLinum,  founded  in 
729  B.  C,  and  therefore  one  of  the  first  inland  colonies.  Thence 
it  turns  east  to  Augusta  ,  and  runs  along  the  Gulf  of  Augusta, 
between  Cape  Santa  Croce  and  Point  Trogili  ( it  was  formerly  called 
the  Gulf  of  Megara)  ,  which  is  divided  almost  in  half  by  the 
«mall  peninsula  of  Magnisi,  on  which  the  ancient  Thapsus  stood, 
some  few  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 

Megara  Hyblaea.  —  Opposite  Augusta ,  where  the  Gulf  is 
vnarrowest,  are  the  ruins  of  Megara  of  Sicily,  founded  in  727  B.  C. 
Iby  Megarean  exiles  from  Thapsus ,  led  by  a  Sicanian  king, 
Hyblon  by  name.  The  city  was  destroyed  in  482  B.  C.  by  Gelo 
of  Syracuse,  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  come  and  settle  in 
his  own  city.  Megara  was  girdled  by  two  streams  and  by  the  sea. 
Its  ruins  occupy  a  square  area  ,  the.  western  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  a  wall.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Necropolis  in 
which  were  found  several  vases  and  small  archaic  statuettes.  In 
a  grotto  to  the  north  of  the  city  were  discovered  some  beautifully 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  are  equal  to:  133  yds,  27  inch;  114  yds,  30 
dnch;  421  yds,   15  inch;  209  yds,  3  inch. 
•(2)  87  yds,  -15  inch;  -86  yds,  3a  inch. 
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designed  vases  ,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Syracuse.  To  the  west 
of  Megara,  near  MeHlli,  there  are  some  ancient  sepulchres  hewn 
in  the  rock.  Not  far  from  hence,  near  Cantara,  are  the  remains 
of  tae  building  associated  by  the  legend  with  Daedalus,  first  men- 
tioned by  the  learned  prof.  Di  Natale  in  his  Discourses  on  Ancient 
Sicily ,  and  then  by  D.''  G.  Schubring.  Leaving  the  Gulf  of 
Augusta  and  passing  beyond  the  Cape  of  S.  Panagia,  we  come 
to  Syracuse. 


(Fig.T77) — 'Coins  of  Syracuse. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Syracuse. 

History  of  Syracuse.  —  According  to  Thucydides  ,  this 
powerful  city  rose  in  the  year  735  B.  C.  when  a  Corinthian  co- 
lony ,  led  by  Archias  ,  laid  its  foundations  near  the  marsh  of 
Syraco  ,  whence  its  name.  It  spread  at  first  on  the  island  of 
Ortygia,  where  the  modern  town  now  stands,  but  it  afterwards 
extended  itself,  adding  the  suburbs  of  Achradina  Tyche ,  Nea' 
polls ^  Epipolc^.  The  activity  of  the  inhabitants  led  them  to  found 
other  colonies  :  Acres  (now  Palazzolo)  ,  Enna  (Castrogiovanni), 
CasmencB  (Comiso)  in j 624  B.  C.  ,  Camarina  and  Phalarium  in 
599.  The  feuds  which  arose  between  the  Gamores  and  the  Cil- 
lerii  caused  many  bloody  encounters.  In  one  of  the  riots  ,  the 
Gamores  were  overthrown  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Casmense, 
nor  were  they  again  admitted  into  the  city  until  the  year  486  B.  C. 
through  the  influence  of  Gelo,  prince  of  Gela  (now  Terranova). 
Gelo  won  the  favour  of  the  whole  people;  his  ability  and  activity 
caused  the  city  to  develop  rapidly,  especially  in  the  arts.  Syra- 
cuse extended  its  rule  over  Megara  and  Euboea ;  its  population 
increased  to  200,000  souls.  In  the  year  480  B.  C.  Syracuse  won 
a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera ,  a  victory 
which  decided  the  future  of  Grecian  rule  and  civilisation  in  Si- 
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cily.  According"  to  Thucydides  ,  150,000  Carthaginians  perished 
on  the  field,  and  about  an  equal  number  were  made  prisoners. 
In  memory  of  this  great  event ,  the  temples  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone  were  raised  in  Syracuse.  On  this  occasion  also,  Gelo 
published  a  decree  forbidding  human  sacrifices  ,  and  offered  to 
the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus  the  famous  golden  mantle  which 
Dionysius  afterwards  took  away  with  the  pretext  (as  is  fabled) 
that  it  was  too  cold  for  the  winter  and  too  heavy  for  the  summer. 
When  this  great  prince  died  in  478  B.  C,  a  mausoleum  was 
raised  in  his  honour,  around  which  stood  nine  colossal  towers. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero,  who  founded  yEtJia,  and 
was  therefore  surnamed  ^^tnceus.  The  latter  defeated  the  Etruscans 
at  Cuma  in  474  B.  C,  in  memory  of  which  victory  he  hung  in 
the  temple  of  Zeus  a  bronze  helmet  (now  in  the  British  Museum) 
with  the  inscription  Hiero  ^  son  of  Dinomenes ,  and  the  Syra- 
cusans  ,  to  Zeus ,  this  spoil  take?i  from  the  Tyrrheni  at  Cuma. 
Hiero  gave  a  great  impulse  to  letters  and  art.  He  invited  to  his 
court  ^schylus ,  Pindar  ,  Epicharmus  the  father  of  comedy, 
Simonides  ,  Bacchilides  and  others.  Pindar  wrote  four  magni- 
ficent odes  in  his  praise.  He  was  succeeded ,  in  467  B.  C,  by 
his  brother  Thrasybulus  ,  a  weak  man  ,  totally  unequal  to  the 
task  of  governing  a  great  city,  and  who  was  deposed  and  exiled 
a  year  after.  On  this  occasion  the  people  of  Syracuse  raised  a 
majestic  statue  to  Zeus  Eleutherion,  (i)  and  instituded  the  Eleu- 
therian  festivals.  There  follows  a  long  period  of  democratic  rule, 
undistinguished  by  any  important  event,  until  the  great  war 
against  Athens,  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  army  commanded  by  Nicias  and  Demosthenes^ 
and  gave  Syracuse  the  supremacy  of  the  island.  Then  comes  a  pe- 
riod ot  incessant  contentions  between  the  aristocratic  and  demo- 
cratic parties.  The  latter  triumphs  with  Diodes,  and  drives  into 
exile  the  leader  of  the  opposite  party,  Hermocrates.  But  the  danger 
of  the  ever  increasing  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  be- 
come masters  of  half  the  island,  led  the  city  to  entrust  itself  to 
the  guidance  of  the  great  general  Dionysius,  who  was  proclaimed 
tyrant  of  Syracuse  (406  B.  C).  He  enlarged  and  fortified  the  city,. 


(i)  «  The  Deliverer 
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•especially  the  suburb  of  Epipolse,  which  he  surrounded  with  ram- 
parts and  protected  by  a  fortress  called  Euryalus  (which  means  the 
great  bolt),  the  ruins  of  which  still  fill  us  with  admiration.  Syra- 
•cuse  became  a  great  stronghold.  Its  power  and  importance  in- 
•creased  enormously.  It  was,  during  the  IVth  century  B.  C,  what 
Athens  had  been  in  the  Vti^ ,  what  Alexandria  became  in  the 
Ilird  and  llnd^  and  Rome  under  Augustus  Caesar.  It  numbered 
•one  million  inhabitants  ,  and  was  called  Pentapolis  ,  Syracuse^. 
The  son  of  Dionysius  was  no  worthy  successor  of  such  a  prince. 
He  was  overthrown  and  exiled  in  356  B.  C,  and  a  popular  go- 
vernment established  under  Timoleon  ,  who  had  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  battle  of  Crimisus.  Timoleon  was  much 
beloved  by  his  people,  who  raised  a  monument  to  him  after  his 
death.  After  him  came  the  despotic  rule  of  Agathocles  ,  who 
however  drove  the  Carthaginians  back  to  Africa.  He  died  in  289. 
No  event  of  importance  is  to  be  recorded  until  Hiero  II  whose  long 
reign  brought  a  new  period  of  greatness  and  prosperity  to  the  city. 
He  protected  Archimedes  and  Theocritus.  Under  the  rule  of  his 
son  Hieronymus  ,  the  city  was  again  divided  by  factions.  One 
party  favoured  the  Romans;  the  other  the  Carthaginians.  In  the 
year  214  B.  C.  Syracuse  was  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  the 
leadership  of  Marcellus,  and  taken  after  8  months'  siege ,  notwith- 
standing the  wonderful  stratagems  employed  by  Archimedes. 
The  Romans  surprised  the  garrison,  during  a  night  of  drunken 
revelry,  entered  the  city  by  one  of  the  gates  near  castle  Eurya- 
lus, and  also  ,  through  the  treason  of  the  Spaniard  Mericus,  by 
another  near  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  Archimedes  was  slain  by 
a  Roman  soldier  while  absorbed  in  study.  All  the  artistic  trea- 
sures of  the  city  were  taken  to  Rome  ,  first  by  Marcellus  and 
then  by  Verres.  Syracuse  lost  much  of  its  importance  under  the 
Roman  sway.  The  Christian  faith  was  introduced  by  St.  Mar- 
tianus  of  Antioch  ,  who  became  the  first  bishop  of  the  city.  It 
-continued  to  be  a  seat  of  government  under  the  Vandalic  and 
Byzantine  rule.  In  663  A.  D.  the  emperor  Aurelius  Constantius- 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  empire.  In  878  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  fell  greatly  in  importance.  Its  decay 
was  complete  under  the  rule  of  the  Normans  and  of  the  House 
of  Aragon.  In  1837  it  even  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  was  only  restored  to  this  dignity  in  i865. 


(Fig.  78J 
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A  Topographical  Sketch  of  Syracuse  (fig.  78).  —  Origi- 
tnally  the  city  stood  on  the  island  between  Porto  Gra^ide  and 
Porto  Piccolo^  which  is  the  site  of  the  modern  town;  but  it  grew 
rapidly  and  extended  itself  over  the  triangular-shaped  tableland 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea ,  on  the  south  by  the  vale  of 
the  Anapus,  on  the  north  by  the  ravines  between  Belvedere  and 
•Cape  S.  Panagia.  The  different  parts  of  the  city  assumed  various 
names:  the  island,  communicating  with  the  remainder  of  the  city 
by  drawbridges,  was  called  Ortygia;  the  eastern  quarter,  Achra- 
dina,  the  western  Epipolcs ;  the  northern,  Tyche ;  the  southern 
Neapolis.  Fortresses  were  raised  near  the  stream  Cyane  which 
flows  into  the  Anapus,  and  on  the  heights  where  the  temples  of 
Zeus  and  of  Apollo  stood.  Ortygia  is  a  small  island  ,  about  "^l^ 
of  a  square  mile  in  area  ,  now  united  to  the  mainland.  Its  po- 
sition between  two  harbours,  and  the  abundant  waters  of  Are- 
thusa  made  it  strategically  important.  Achradina,  so  called  because 
•of  its  abundant  wild  pear  trees,  became  the  aristocratic  quarter 
ot  the  city.  It  was  very  healthy,  on  account  of  its  elevated  po- 
sition. Soon  after,  Tyche,  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  rose 
at  the  foot  af  the  so-called  Greek  Stairway.  It  took  its  name 
from  a  temple  dedicated  to  Fortune.  Later  on,  the  quarter  first 
named  lemenites  because  of  the  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  Te- 
menites  ,  and  afterwards  Neapolis ,  was  added.  It  contains  the 
most  important  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  Still  later,  under  the 
.rule  of  Dionysius,  rose  the  large  suburb  of  EpipolcB,  completely 
surrounded  by  walls  ,  which  were  built  in  twenty  days  by  an 
army  of  60,000  workmen,  the  siege  of  413  B.  C.  having  shown 
this  to  be  the  weak  point  of  Syracuse.  At  its  western  corner 
:stood  the  fortress  of  Euryalus,  the  key  of  the  city  ,  of  great  im- 
portiance  in  the  history  of  milifary  architecture.  Syracuse  had 
rthen  a  circuit  of  30  kilometres  and  a  population  of  1,000,000  inha- 
bitants. This  proves  that  it  was  really,  as  Cicero  says,  the  largest 
Grecian  city  in  the  world. 

The  Temple  of  Athena.  —  Let  us  begin  with  the  island  of 
•Ortygia.  In  the  square  in  front  of  the  Cathedral  (Piazza  del  Duomo)' 
is  the  temple  of  Athena,  (fig-  80),  which  was  changed  into  a 
•Christian  church  in  the  Vllth  century  by  bishop  Zosimus  ,  and 
^afterwards  took  the  name  of  S»  Maria  dellc  Colomie  and  became 


(Fig.  79) 


(Fig.   So) —    The    Temple  of  Athena,  noiu  the  Catliedral. 


(Fig.  8i)  —  Temple  of  ^^A^«fl!^(reconstruction). 
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the  Cathedral.  On  the  northern  side  is  a  row  of  columns  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  peristyle  ;  the  steps  of  the  stylobate 
are  also  visible  ,  only  one  being  covered  with  earth.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  frieze  and  cornice  ,  in  place  of  which  is  a  mediceval 
battlement,  very  unusual  in  religious  architecture.  The  columns 
are  best  seen  from  the  inside  ,  though  they  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  hand  of  the  white-washer.  There  remain  also  the  two 
columns  of  the  pronaos  ,  and  the  walls  of  the  cell ,  where  the 
arches  of  the  modern  temple  were  cut ,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
temple  of  Concord  at  Girgenti.  It  was  a  peripteral  temple 
(A.  iig.  79)  (i),  with  6  columns  on  the  front  and  back,  and  14 
on  the  sides.  The  pronaos  and  posticus  were  also  adorned  with 
columns.  The  edifice  was  56  by  22  metres;  the  columns,  8,60 
metres  high  with  a  diameter  of  2  metres  (2). 

It  is  said  to  have  been  built  after  the  battle  of  Himera,  in 
the  reign  of  Gelo  I,  and  it  certainly  possesses  all  the  characte- 
ristics of  highly  developed  art.  Besides  the  priceless  works  of 
art  it  contained ,  and  of  which  it  was  robbed  by  Verres  ,  there 
was,  according  to  tradition,  a  marvellous  sun-dial,  drawn  on  the 
pavement  by  Archimedes. 

The  Fons  Arethusa.  —  From  Piazza  del  Duomo ,  taking 
the  Via  Moniace,  we  come  to  the  famous  spring  known  as  the 
Fountain  of  Arethusa  (fig.  82),  now  shut  in  by  a  semicircular 
wall  and  iron  railings  ,  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  its  classical 
simplicity  and  beauty.  With  its  tufts  of  papyrus  reflecting  them- 
selves in  the  glassy  waters,  where  one  might  almost  dream  one 
still  saw  the  great  and  beautiful  shadows  of  the  past  move  and 
vanish,  it  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots,  and  the  one  where 
the  memories  of  the  old  ages  and  the  old  city  seem  to  linger 
most.  The  myth  is  well  known  :  Arethusa,  fleeing  from  Alpheus, 
throws  herself  from  the  steep  mountains  of  Hellas  into  the  deep, 
reaches  Sicily,  and  is  here  changed  into  a  spring.  (3)  The  poet 


(i)  We  have  drawn  a  plan  showing  the  relative  sizes  of  the  ancient  edifices, 

(2)  Equal  to  :  60  yds,  24  inch;  23  yds,  30  inch;  9  yds,   11  inch;  2  yds,  6  inch. 

(3)  English  travellers  will  like  to  recall  Shelley's  beautiful  poem  :  «  Arethusa 
arose  —  From  her  couch  of  snows  —  On  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  » ,  and 
Keats'   lines  in  Endymion  (Book  II). 


(Fig.  82)  —  The  Fountain  of  Arethusa  as  it  is  now. 
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(Fig.  83;  —  7%^  Fountain  of  Arethusa  according  to  an  old  engraving. 


Ibycus  is  said  to  have  seen  in  its  waters  the  cup  which  had  been' 
thrown  into  the  river  Alpheus  in  Olympia,  and  that,  during  the 
Olympian  festivals,  when  this  river  was  darkened  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifices ,  the  Syracusan  spring  lost  its  usual  clearness. 
We  reproduce  (fig.  83)  an  old  engraving  where  the  spring  is 
shown  as  it  used  to  look  before  the  modern  changes  were  made. 
The  Temple  of  Apollo  (fig.  84.  —  This  temple,  commonly 
said  to  be  the  temple  of  Diana,  is  in  the  so-called  Via  Diana.  Howe- 


(Fig.  84)  —  The  Temple  of  Apollo. 


ver,  the  inscription  on  the  front  step  which  reads— /?rt/^^<f  by  Cleo- 
mettes  to  Apollo  —  authorizes  us  to  call  it  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Only  the  front  of  this  temple  (R.  fig.  79)  has  been  restored  to 
light ;  the  remainder  is  hidden  by  modern  buildings.  It  is  an 
archaic  structure,  belonging  to  the  Vl^h  century  B  C.  ;  the  co- 
lumns, two  of  which  are  monoliths,  are  very  heavy.  They  lie  in 
a  species  of  wide  ditch,  which  shows  that  the  level  of  the  island 
of  Ortygia  was  considerably  lower  than  it  is  now.  It  must  have 
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been  a  peripteral  temple,  with  two  rows  of  columns  on  the  front; 
and  other  two  columns  between  the  a7itae  of  the  pronaos.  The 
stylobate  had  4  steps  ,  each  about  45  centimetres  high  ,  and  on, 
the  front  other  steps  were  added  between  ,  forming  a  stairway 
but  little  wider  than  the  space  between  the  two  middle  columns. 
Of  the  columns,  the  ist,  2"^  and  a^d  to  the  left,  the  i^t,  3rd  and 
4th  to  the  right,  5  of  the  first  row  and  6  of  the  second  in  front, 
and  those  between  the  anfae,  remain.  The  only  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  cell  is  that  of  the  antae  on  the  right  side. 
Only  an  uncertain  attempt  at  reconstruction  would  be  possible. 

The  Agora  and  the  Roman  Forum.—  Leaving  the  island 
of  Ortygia  by  the  road  which  leads  to  the  central  station  ,  let 
us  visit  the  ruins  outside  the  modern  town,  which  are  of  greater 
interest.  To  the  right ,  before  coming  to  the  circular  piazza^ 
whence  several  roads  diverge,  is  an  open  space  where  the  Agora 
or  market-place  used  to  be.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  space  is 
a  monolith  column  of  coloured  marble  ,  and  four  Attic  bases 
resting  on  a  stylobate.  Ihe  column  is  similar  to  the  one  which 
is  to  be  found  near  the  wall  of  the  Cathedral  in  the  modern  town. 
These  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
Forum,  where  the  ancient  Via  Helorina,  leading  to  Ortygia,  must 
have  passed. 

The  Roman  Baths  (fig.  85). —  About  300  metres  to  the  west, 
on  the  road  to  Noto,  is  an  ancient  edifice  commonly  known  as 
the  Roman  Baths.  Formerly  it  must  have  stood  close  to  the 
sea,  for  the  shore  ,  which  is  now  ico  metres  off ,  is  constantly 
receding.  It  was  discovered  in  1864.  In  shape  [C.  fig.  79)  it  is 
a  rectangle;  its  principal  entrance  is  S.  S.  E.  Beside  it  is  a  wall  A, 
between  which  and  the  wall  B  of  the  edifice  the  street  must  have 
passed  which,  skirting  Neapolis  ,  led  to  the  Forum.  This  leads 
us  to  believe  that  the  buildnig  stood  without  the  ramparts.  At 
the  end  of  the  wall  B  is  an  entrance  C,  1,25  metres  wide.  Another 
wall  G  runs  at  right  angles  to  B\  three  pedestals,  once  bearing, 
statues,  lean  against  it.  This  part  of  the  structure  shows  careless 
workmanship.  Jn  the  enclosed  space,  to  the  S.  S.  E.  ,  is  a  well 
the  margin  of  which  has  a  marble  fillet.  To  the  N.  N.  W,  is  a 
monolith  pedestal  of  finely  chiseled  tufus,- The  wall  F,  46  metres - 
tong  and  1  broad  ,  runs  parallel  to  B.    On  the  inside  of  it  is  a- 
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L stair  //,  1,70  metres  wide.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  a  large, 
half-ruined  platform,  rectangular  in  shape,  15  metres  long;  14,60 
wide  and  1,60  high.  A  small  stair  L  leads  up  to  it.  In  the  centre 
s  another  well  /,  the  margin  of  which  has  mouldings  of  white 

aiiarble.  The  whole  oi  this  platform  was  covered  with  marble  on 


(Fig.  85)  —  The  Roman  Baths. 


the  side  looking  towards  the  expdra  (hall)  M.  On  the  platform 
are  many  fragments  of  architecture,  from  which  we  gather  that 
it  bore  a  peristyle  of  Corinthian  columns,  belonging  to  the  period 

•  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  Roman  art.  The  exedra  is  well  built. 
It  is  semicircular  ,    except    that    the  extremities  of  the  arch  are 

^prolonged.  The  seats  are  0,41  metres  high,  0,30  wide;  and  the 
space  between  each  is  0,46  metres.  They  are  cut  so  as  to  be 
higher  than  the  passage  between  them,  a  convenient  system,  the 
idea  of  which  was  probably  taken  from  the  Greek  theatre.  The 

.floor  in  the  centre  was  covered  wi+h  marble,  seme  traces  of  which 

.still  exist  ,    a  ^mall  portion  of  the  pavement  showing  a  geome- 
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trical  design  worked  in  marble  of  various  kinds.  The  step  Ny 
bearing  three  semicircular  marks,  is  0,41  metres  high.  The  north- - 
north-eastern  portion  6>,  divided  frcwni  the  remainder  by  a  wall^.. 
is  1,30  metres  high;  (i)  the  stair  D  leads  up  to  it.  Owing  to 
the  sinking  of  the  ground  below  the  sea-level ,  the  edifice  is 
always  flooded.  This  fact ,  and  the  wide  cavities  on  the  in- 
ternal walls  ,  explain  why  it  has  been  called  the  Roman  BathSy 
and  sometimes  Diana's  Baths.  It  is  probable  however  that  the 
central  edifice  was  a  sacred  one  ,  that  the  two  wells  were  used 
for  ritual  purifijcations,  and  the  exedra  as  a  court  of  justice.  The 
entire  edifice  served  therefore  for  religious  and  civil  purposes. 
No  reconstruction  is  possible. 

The  Greek  Theatre.  —  The  most  important  remains  lie  in 
that  part  of  the  old  city  called  Neapolis.  The  chief  are :  The 
Greek  Theatre,  the  Roman  Amphitheatre,  the  Great  Altar,  the 
Street  of  Tombs,  the  Nymphseum,  the  Latomiae,  etc.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  Greek  Theatre  (fig.  86),  which  is  the  westernmost  or 
all.  It  is  the  largest  of  Greek  theatres ,  after  those  of  Miletus 
and  Megalopolis  ,  and  witnesses ,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
ruins ,  to  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  city.  Cicero  called  it 
Maxinium  ,  Diodorus  says  no  other  theatre  was  equal  to  it, 
Plutarch  mentions  it  with  praise.  It  was  not  only  used  for  the 
drama.  It  was  also  the  meeting-place  of  the  citizens  in  the  days 
of  freedom;  there  the  magistrates  were  elected  and  the  interests 
of  the  city  discussed;  there  Mamercus  proclaimed  the  liberty  of 
Catana  ;  there  blind  Timoleon  was  hailed  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. It  was  probably  built  in  the  Vth  century  B.  C,  soon  after 
the  first  stone  theatre  built  in  Athens  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
The  idea  of  this  vast  buildmg  is  attributed  to  Hiero  I,  and  the- 
construction  of  it  to  the  architect  Democopus  Myrilla.  It  is  thought 
that  a  school  of  dramatic  artists  had  their  abode  near  the  thea- 
tre, and  that  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Muses  rose  in  its  vicinity. 

The  cavea  (G.  fig.  79)  is  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  semicircular 
in  shape,  the  extrsemities  ^being  however  prolonged,  towards  the: 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  are  eqnal  to:  325  yds;  108  yds,  12  inch.;. 
I  yd,  r3  inch;  49  yds,  30  inch;  i  yd,  3  inch^  i  yd,  30  inch,  16  yds,  12  inch;  15. 
yds,  34  inch;^i  yd,  26  inch;  16  inch;  12  inch;  \%  inch;  16  inch;  i  yd,  15  inch. 
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scena;  and  its  diameter  measures  150  metres,  (i)  There  are  46 
rows  of  seats,  divided  horizontally  by  two  passages,  the  lower 
of  which  is  very  narrow  ,  and  into  9  wedge-shaped  portions 
by  8  flights  ot  steps.    The    seats    in   the  lower    portion    of  the 


(Fig.  86—  The  Greek   Theatre. 


xavea  are  inferior  in  height  to  the  others.  Two  corridors  A  A, 
running  under  the  seats,  opened  into  the  orchestra  ;  they  were 
used  by  the  priests  and  by  eminent  people.  In  the  .seat  imme- 
diately below  the  wider  passage  is  a  groove  where  perhaps  an 
upright  marble  slab  formerly  stood  ,  forming  the  back  of  the 
seat  ,  as  in  the  theatre  of  Segesta.  In  the  passage  are  .several 
holes  of  different  shapes  ;  they  may  have  been  dug  to  fix  the 
poles  sustaining  the  hangings.  All  round  the  passage  is  a  low 
wall  adorned  with  plinth  and  cornice,  round  which  run  Greek 
inscriptions  ,    naming   the   different   sections. 


(l)  162  3-ds,   18  inch. 
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Above  the  tiers  of  seats  rising  beyond  this  second  passage,  tra- 
•<:es  of  1 5  other  tiers  have  been  discovered,  bringing  the  height  of 
■thecavea  to  the  level  of  the  Nymphseum.  Th--  tiers  ^^lig.  87)  are  cut 


iMiii!' ;  I 


III  fe'^'^'^' ^^ 


(Fig.  87) 


'SO  as  to  give  easy  access  to  the  different  sections;  the  seats  of  each 
-are  raised  somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  upper 
-one.  The  spectators  sitting  in  the  cavea  ,  and  looking  towards 
the  scena  ,  had  before  them  the  luxuriant  plain  watered  by  the 
-Anapus  and  the  Cyane  ,  the  crystal  waters  of  the  harbour  ,  the 
blue  breadth  of  sea,  and  the  renowned  promontory  of  Plemmy- 
.rium,  domed  by  the  clear  heavens. 

Of  the  scena  nothing  remains.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
-destroyed  in  the  times  of  Charles  V  ,  when  many  ancient  buil- 
-dings  were  demolished  to  furnish  material  for  walls  and  ramparts. 
Two  deep  hollows  and  several  holes  prove  the  former  existence 
-of  a  system  of  machinery  for  theatrical  purposes.  But  it  is  im- 
vpossible  to  reconstruct  anything.  Several  fragments  ,  however, 
-now  in  the  Museum  of  Syracuse,  show  it  to  have  been  restored 
iDy  the  Romans. 

The  Street  of  Tombs  and  the  Nymphaeum.  —  To  the 
left,  above  the  theatre,  is  the  Street  of  Tombs  (fig.  88)  ,  cut 
in  the  rock  ,  and  still  bearing  the  traces  of  the  ruts  made  by 
wheels.  In  the  walls  on  each  side  are  hollow  spaces  of  different 
sizes,  which  were  used  as  sepulchres,  but  have  now  long  been 
•^emptied  and  robbed  of  their  decorations.  At  one  end  of  this 
.Toad,  just  above  the  theatre,  is  the  so-called  Nymphaeum.  It  is 
.a  grotto  ,    5  metres  high  ,  hewn  in  the  rock ,  and  opening  into 
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four  sepulchral  chambers.  The  great  aqueduct  known  as  the 
Galermi,  also  ended  there.  On  the  eastern  side  is  a  wide  stair 
leading  to  the  open  space  above  whence  you  may  pass  to  the 
small  chamber  over  the  so-called  Ear  of  Dionysius.  The  wall  is 
continued  towards  the  Latomics.  On  the  upper  part  of  it ,  and 
to  the  right  of  a  person  looking  towards  the  Nymphaeum  ,  are 
some  traces  of  metopes  and  triglyphs.  In  front  of  the  Nymphaeum 
is  a  stone  platform,  7  metres  wide  (i)  ,  at  one  end  of  which  is 


^jfe-i. 


(Fig.  88)  —  The  Street  of  Tombs-, 

a'pedestal  with  mouldings  on  the  base.  This  has  led  scholars  to 
believe  that  there  existed  above  the  theatre  a  beautiful  street  of 
tombs;  going  from  the  hill  of  Temenites  to  the  plain,  the  wall  of 
which  had  a  Doric  frieze,  and  which  was  adorned  with  statues. 
Some  think  the  theatre  was  built  after  the  existence  of  this  street 
which  was  partially  destroyed  on  that  account;  others,  on  the  con- 


(1}  6  yds;  7  yds,  21  inch.  ' 
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trary,  suppose  the  street  to  belong  to  a  later  date,  when  the  theatre 
had  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  gla- 
diators, and  that  it  led  to  the  Necropolis  now  called  GrotHcellif 
near  the  gate  of  Achradina  by  which  Hermocrates  entered  on 
his  way  to  the  Forum  where  he  was  slain.  At  Grotticelli  there 
is  a  sepulchral  chamber  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  is  commonly 
pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  an  unfounded  tradition 
of  the  people  ,  for  it  is  adorned  with  architectural  designs  be- 
longing to  the  II"d  or  111''^   century  A.  D. 

The  Latomiae.  —  These  are  the  most  singular  of  ancient 
remains.  Cicero  has  described  them  marvellously.  They  are  quar- 
ries from  which  the  city  drew  its  building-material ;  but  they 
were  afterwards  used  for  various  purposes.  Those  of  Syracuse, 
for  instance,  were  used  as  prisons.  Thucydides  and  Plutarch  say 
the  Athenian  prisoners  were  placed  there;  Amari,  the  historian, 
tells  us  that  the  Saracens  encamped    in  them  during  the  siege. 

They  surrounded  the  city,  and  certainly  helped  to  defend  it. 
Now  they  are  full  of  flowers  and  orange-trees,  like  an  enchanted 
garden.  The  one  called  del  Paradiso  is  the  most  important,  both 
for  its  vastness  ,  and  because  it  communicates  with  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius  and  with  the  grotto  commonly  known  as  dei  Cordari 
(the  ropers' grotto).  Its  walls  are  from  30  to  40  metres  high.  At 
the  back  is  the  famous  Ear  of  Dionysius^  a  fine  artificial  cavern, 
50  metres  long  (ij  ,  with  a  ceiling  sloping  on  both  sides  and 
culminating  in  the  centre  in  a  sort  of  channel  which  runs  through 
all  its  length  and  ends  in  a  small  room.  This  singular  shape, 
which  reminds  one  very  much  of  an  ear ,  gives  it  wonderful 
acoustic  properties.  The  least  sound  is  distinctly  heard.  Cicero 
had  written  that  Dionysius  had  some  latomics  hollowed  out  to  be 
used  as  prisons.  This  fact  and  the  preceding  one  led  Michelan- 
gelo of  Caravaggio  to  express  the  supposition  that  Dionysius 
caused  them  to  be  hewn  in  the  shape  of  an  ear  that  the  guards, 
keeping  watch  in  the  upper  room,  might  hear  all  the  prisoners 
said.  The  supposition  found  favour  ,  and  from  that  time  they 
have  always  been  called  the  Ear  of  Dionysius. 

To  the  east  is  the  Ropers'  Grotto y  which  is  only  a  continua- 


(i)  32  yds,  18  inch;  43  yds,  X2  inch;  54  yds,  6  inch. 


(Fig,  90)  —  The  Great  Altar. 


(Fig.  91)  —  The  Great  Altar  {reconstruction). 
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tion  of  the  latomicE  (fig.  89)  ,    and    is    so  called  because  of  the- 
workmen  who  continue  to  carry  on  their  trade  there  in  the  most 
primitive  manner.    It  has  the  appearance  of  a  stalactyte  grotto; 
it  is  hung  and  festooned  with  green  ,    among    which   the  silver 
drops  of  water  fall  musically. 


(Fig    ^g)  — Ropers'   Grotto. 


The  Great  Altar.  —  The  edifice  known  as  the  Ara  or  Great 
Altar  of  Hiero  II  (fig.  90)  is  in  front  of  the  Latomics  which 
we  have  described.  It  is  now  shut  in  by  gates.  Diodorus  says 
that  the  great  altar  of  Syracuse  measured  a  stadium  in  lengthy, 
referring  probably  to  the  Olympian  stadium  equal  to  192  metres^ 
The  edifice  is,  in  fact  198  metres  long,  22  broad.  It  is  built  ot 
fine  square  blocks,  except  towards  the  north,  where  it  has  been 
hewn  in  the  rock  of  the  cliff  itself.  The  plinth  all  round  it,  rising^ 
above  a  triple  flight  of  steps ,  has  beautiful  mouldings.  On  the 
higher  part  and  on  the  sides  of  the  edifice  are  several  fragments 
which  formed  part  of  the  cornice,  the  pavement,  and  what  was 
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properly  the  altar.  Near  the  western  corner  (where  the  modern 
:gate  stands)  we  can  see  clear  traces  of  the  entrance.  Five  steps 
led  to  a  sort  of  vestibule  A  (D.  fig.  79),  whence,  mounting  two 
■other  steps  ,  one  passed  into  a  corridor  B  ,  the  pavement  of 
which  sloped  gently  towards  the  higher  part  of  the  building. 
It  is  protected  by  a  wall  which  forms  part  of  the  facade  of  the 
edifice.  On  the  wall  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  traces 
-of  the  inferior  portion  of  a  caryatid,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
in  the  Museum  of  Syracuse.  Of  the  opposite  part  of  the  structure, 
little  is  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  supposed  there  was  another  entrance 
.similar  to  the  one  we  have  examined.  It  is  said  that,  during  the 
Eleutherian  festivals,  which  were  instituted  to  celebrate  the 
freedom  gained  by  the  people  after  the  exile  of  Thrasybulus,  460 
oxen  were  slain  on  this  altar;  the  entrails  were  burned,  and  the 
"horns  given  to  the  people.  Our  reconstruction  (fig.  91)  only  shows 
the  northern  part  of  the  building,  and  represents  the  oxen  being 
led  to  the  altar. 

The  Amphitheatre.  —  To  the  north  of  the  Great  Altar  is 
the  Roman  Amphitheatre  (fig.  92).  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  first  amphitheatre  was  raised  in  Rome  in  the  first  century  B.C., 
by  command  of  Julius  Caesar.  Pliny  tells  us  it  consisted  of  two 
■wooden  theatres  built  close  together  and  turning  on  a  pivot.  They 
could  thus  be  used  independently  of  each  other  for  dramatic 
purposes,  or  made  to  form  one  sole  building,  elliptical  in  shape, 
in  the  pit  of  which  gladiatorial  spectacles  were  given.  Such  the 
origin  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  one  in  Syracuse  was  built  shortly 
before  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  is  hewn  in  the  rock  ,  except 
towards  the  south  where  it  is  of  masonry.  Its  plan  is  an  ellipse 
{E.  fig.  79}  ,  the  major  axis  measuring  70  metres,  and  the  mi- 
nor 50.  The  arena  is  surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the  podimn^ 
A  A,  with  a  marble  parapet  having  a  cornice  of /or«.y  moulding 
on  which  are  Latin  inscriptions  recording  the  names  of  the 
owners  of  the  seats.  (This  is  a  work  of  restoration  belong  to 
the  Illrd  century  A.  D.).  In  this  wall  are  8  doorways  B  B.., 
-communicating  with  the  arena  and  with  a  covered  way  running 
under  the  podium.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  from  these  doors 
the  wild  beasts  were  let  into  the  arena  ,  but  others  deny  that 
wild  beasts  were  introduced  in  the  spectacles  given  at  Syracuse. 
The  seats  of  the  podium  were  reserved  for  eminent  persons  and 


(Fig.  92)  —  The  Amphitheatre. 
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(Fig,  93) —  yVi^'  Amphitheatre  (lecoiistruciioii). 
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were  reached  by  entrances  situated  between  the  four  lateral  stairs 
and  the  principal  entrances  C  C.  Underneath  the  upper  passage  D 
is  a  covered  corridor  with  vaulted  ceiling  to  which  access  is 
gained  by  four  stairs  E  near  the  chief  entrance-gates  CC,  and 
also  by  other  stairs  FF...  The  seats  of  the  third  division  of  the 
cavea  are  completely  destroyed.  Of  the  two  chief  entrances,  one 
looks  towards  the  island  of  Ortygia.  It  is  preceded  by  a  wide 
passage  partly  cut  in  the  rock  and  lined  with  masonry.  In  the 
middle  of  the  arena  is  a  vast  cistern  G  with  two  pillars,  which 
were  perhaps  meant  to  sustain  a  wooden  covering.  An  aqueduct 
opens  into  it.  In  this  amphitheatre  was  found  the  beautiful  head 
of  Zeus  (fig.  94),  now  in  the  Museum  of  Syracuse,  which,  after 


(i^^ig-  94) 
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the  famous  Aphrodite  previously  discovered  (fig.  95)  ,  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  few  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  that  have  been 
found  in  Syracuse. 


(Fig.  95) 

The  Pool  of  S.  Nicholas.  —  To  the  north  of  the  amphi- 
theatre is^the  ancient  reservoir  commonly  called  the  Pool  of 
S.  Nicholas  (Piscina  di  S.  Nicola)  from  the  name  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church.  It  is  a  rectangular  building  measuring  19  by  7 
metres  (i).  Fourteen  pilasters  divided  it  into  three  parts  the  vaults 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  are  equal  to :  208  yds:  214  yds ,  18  inch;  23 
yds,  30  inch;  75  yds,  30  inch;  54  yds,  6  inch;  20  yds,  21  inch;  7  yds,  21  inch. 
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■of  which  have  a  semicircular  section.  The  walls  and  canal  belong 
to  the  same  period  as  the  amphitheatre;  but  the  remainder  ap- 
;pears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  latomice  vulgarly  named  del  Pa- 
radiso  ,  and  also  to  have  been  used  at  one  time  for  burial  ,  as 
the  hollows  and  loctUus  seem  to  prove. 

The  Ruins  of  Achradina.  Of  all  the  magnificent  edifices 
which,  according  to  contemporany  authors,  beautified  this  part 
of  the  city,  very  little  remains.  There  are  several  latomiaa  known 
•  as  dei  Cappuccini,  Casale  and  Broggi.  The  first  is  the  largest. 
We  find  it  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  Diodorus  and  Plato,  who 
tell  us  it  existed  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  is  in  the  heart 
of  Achradina.  Perhaps  the  7000  Athenian  captives  were  impri- 
soned here.  It  is  now  a  beautiful  garden.  The  other  two  lie  to 
the  west  along  the  high  road,  which  afterwards  turns  south  and 
leads  to  the  catacombs  called  Cassia,  near  the  church  of 
-S.  Maria  di  Gesu,  to  the  west  of  which  are  the  more  interesting 
catacombs  of  S.  Giovanni  perhaps  even  larger  than  those  to 
be  seen  in  Rome.  Some  part  of  the  subterranean  construction 
must  have  existed  in  Greek  and  Roman  times,  for  an  aqueduct 
and  some  wells  are  to  be  seen  in  the  first  wing  of  the  catacombs. 
The  principal  gallery,  106  metres  long,  3  broad  and  2,5o  in 
height  (i),  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  is  crossed,  generally  at  right 
angles,  by  other  smaller  galleries,  crossed  in  turn  by  numerous 
corridors.  The  smaller  galleries  lead  southward  to  four  circular 
•chapels  ,  and  northward  to  another.  They  are  named  according 
to  the  inscriptions  found  in  them.  In  that  oi  Adelphia  \s>  the 
^rave  whence  the  beautiful  sarcophagus  (fig.  96) ,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Syracuse,  was  taken.  In  the  walls  and  pavement  are 
numberless  tombs  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 

But  the  place  where  the  Christian  dead  were  laid  to  rest 
•during  the  first  centuries  of  the  new  faith  has  been  robbed  of 
all  that  could  be  carried  away.  Some  faint  trace  has  remained 
of  the  frescoes  and  mosaics  which  ornamented  some  niches  and 
the  most  important  graves.  In  recent  excavations  several  epitaphs 
liave  been  found,  engraven  on  marble  tablets,  recording,  for  the 


(i)  These  measurements  are  equal  to  :   114  yds,  30  inch;  3  yds,  9  inch;  2  yds, 
25  inch. 
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most  part  in  the  Greek  tongue  ,    the    virtues   of  the  person  oiii 
whose  tomb  they  were  placed. 

At  one  time,  probably,  the  catacombs  communicated  with 
the  Crypt  of  S.  Martian  us.  The  central  part  is  occupied  by 
four  arches  sustained  by  pilasters  ,  columns  and  capitals  of  the 
Byzantine  order.  Above  ,    are  four  figures  representing  the  four 
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(Fig.  96) 

Evangelists.  Here  you  are  shown  the  chair  in  which,  according 
to  tradition,  S.  Martianus  sat,  the  column  to  which  he  was  bound, 
his  tomb,  and  also  an  altar  near  which  S.  Paul  stood  to  preach. 
Above  the  crypt  is  a  basilica,  where  we  find  traces  of  a  peristyle- 
imitated  from  the  Doric  temple. 

'  From  the  catacombs  of  S.  Giovanni,  we  cross  Villa  Lando- 
lina  and  come  to  S.  Lucia  where  the  most  ancient  catacombs- 
lie.  To  the  south,  near  the  present  landing-stage  of  S.  Lucia, 
are  the  remains  of  the  Greek  Arsenal,  where  you  may  see- 
rectangular  ditches  of  various  sizes  and  the  pillars  which  sustai- 
ned the  inclined  planes  usei  to  lift  the  ships  out  of  the  water- 
for  repairs.  This  dock-yarl  is  mentioned   by  Thucydides    whem 
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speaking  of  the  naval  battle  fought  between  the  citizens  of  Sy- 
racuse and  the  Athenians.  In  the  northern  part  of  Achradina, 
near  the  ancient  Hexapylon  and  the  bay  formerly  called  Irogilus 
Portus,  is  the  Scala  Greca  (Greek  stairway)  from  which  a  most 
beautiful  view  may  be  enjoyed. 

The  Anapus  and  Cyane.  — A  very  pleasant  excursion  may 
be  made  to  the  river  Anapus  which  flows  to  the  south-west  of 
the  city.  Theocritus  wrote  that  Anapus  means  invisible,  because 
the  eyes  of  man  are  not  worthy  to  look  upon  it.  The  papyrus 
plant  is  very  abundant  there  and  grows  sometimes  to  as  much 
as  6  metres  in  height,  giving  the  place  a  tropical  aspect.  Near 
the  Anapus  is  the  spring  anciently  named  Cyane  (the  Azure), 
rendered  famous  by  the  Greek  myth,  which  tells  us  how  the 
nymph  Cyane,  having  opposed  herself  to  the  rape  of  Persephone, 
was  changed  by  Hades  into  a  spring.  It  is  now  called  Pisma^ 
According  to  Diodorus,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  nymph  rose 
in  its  vicinity,  perhaps  to  the  west  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and 
the  people  of  Syracuse  held  a  great  festival  there  every  year. 

The  Temple  of  Olympian  Zeus. —  On  a  small  height,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  stood  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  the  god  from  whom  the  people  of  Syracuse  invoked  pro- 
tection from  their  enemies  and  favourable  winds  for  their  vessels. 
This  temple  (fig.  79)  was  peripteral  and  hexastile  and  had  17 
lateral  columns.  The  stylobate  had  three  steps;  it  was  64  metres 
long  and  24  wide.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  is  1,90  metres  (i). 
Only  two  Of  them  remain,  both  mutilated,  the  second  to  the  left 
on  the  front,  and  the  eleventh  on  the  left  side.  An  Italian  au- 
thor, Mirabella,  states  that,  in  the  XVIIth  century,  seven  of  them 
still  remained.  It  belongs  to  the  archaic  period  (Vlth  century 
B.  C),  and  we  find  mention  of  it  in  the  times  of  Hippocrates 
of  Gela  (493,  B.  C). 

The  Castle  Euryalus.  —  Let  us  end  our  description  of  the 
ruins  of  Syracuse  by  the  most  interesting  of  all ,  the  renowned 
castle  Euryalus,  which  stands  at  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
wide  table-land  we  mentioned,  bars  the  road  of  the  Hexapylon 
and  protects  the  great  city  lying  behind  it.  (fig.  98). 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  are  equal  to :  7  yds;  69  yds,  12  inch;  26  yds; 
3  yds,  3  inch. 


(Fig    98)  —  The  Castle  Euryalus. 
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fFig.  99)  —  The  Castle  Euryalus  (reconstruction). 


(Fig.  97) 
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The  strategic  importance  of  the  spot  is  evident  and  was  felt 
■even  by  the  first  in  habitants  of  the  city.  The  necessity  of  for- 
tifying it  became  still  greater  when  the  Greek  colony  settled  here 
and  had  to  protect  itself  against  the  continual  attacks  of  the 
Sicanians.  Thucydides,  in  writing  of  the  Athenian  siege  and,  in 
particular,  of  Demosthenes'  defeat,  mentions  this  stronghold  and 
speaks  of  its  great  importance.  Dionysius  added  many  works  of 
fortification,  which  are  still  the  object  of  admiration. 

On  the  west  (fig.  97)  is  an  open  space  A,  flanked  by  ravines 
and  crossed  by  a  moat  B,  6  metres  wide,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
Another  moat  C,  86  metres  further,  is  also  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and  is  50  metres  long,  24  wide.  On  the  eastern  bank,  at  the 
"bending  it  describes,  is  a  stairway  D,  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
leads  down  into  the  moat.  At  the  southern  end,  on  the  same 
^ank,  is  another  stairway  E ,  communicating  with  the  first  by 
a  passage  F,  and  leading  into  the  third  moat  G.  The  space 
between  the  two  moats  is  flanked  by  walls,  and  another,  subter- 
ranean, stair  /,  also  leads  into  the  third  moat,  which  runs  ir- 
regularly and  bends  in  the  contrary  direction  to  the  second.  It 
is  between  9,60  and  16, 5o  metres  wide,  2,5o  metres  deep.  On 
the  north  it  is  protected  by  a  wall  L  having  a  gateway,  about 
a  metre  in  width,  which  leads  into  the  open  country.  It  commu- 
nicated with  the  fortified  space  between  it  and  the  second  moat 
l>y  means  of  the  stair  /,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  fortress 
by  the  subterranean  passages  N,  N,  and  the  protected  openings 
O  O;  another  subterranean  passage  P  put  it  in  communication 
with  the  lateral  moat  Q,  which  in  turn  had  a  subterranean  passage 
opening  within  the  second  enclosure  T;  a  long  underground 
corridor  united  it  to  the  outer  lortifications  V.  All  these  corridors 
communicated  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  gallery  Z  which 
liad  II  openings  leading  immediately  into  the  third  moat.  This 
was  therefore  a  spot  whence  forces  could  be  easily  distributed 
to  all  the  different  parts  of  the  fortress,  and  where,  if  captured 
by  the  enemies,  the  latter  could  be  attacked  on  all  sides.  A  stair 
2,80  metres  high,  in  this  same  moat,  near  the  western  bank, 
leads  to  4  subterranean  chambers  between  11  and  i5  metres 
long,  which  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been  resevoirs  (though 
there  is  no  trace  of  the    cement    that   must   in    this  case  have 
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lined  the  wall),  by  others,  stores.  On  this  hypothesis,  the  letters^ 
on  the  walls  near  the  entrances  might  be  explained  as  signifying 
the  quantities  that  could  be  slored  in  this  room. 

In  front  the  fortress  is  protected  by  4  towers,  measuring  6 
by  4  metres,  united  by  a  buttress.  In  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  northern  one  a  panther  's  head  sculptured  in  tufus  was 
found,  which  formed  part  of  a  gutter.  It  is  now  in  the  museum, 
of  the  castle.  This  has  two  enclosures.  The  first  is  a  quadran- 
gle S,  the  walls  of  which  are  2,75  metres  thick.  In  it  we  see  the 
traces  of  two  chambers,  where  perhaps  the  soldiers  lodged.  A. 
door-way  V,  one  metre  wide,  with  grooves  for  the  door,  leads 
into  the  second  enclosure  T,  which  is  poligonal  in  shape,  and 
very  irregular  towards  the  eastern  corner  ^',  whence  another 
wall  jF\  3,45  metres  thick,  detaches  itself  eastward,  and  is  pro- 
longed to  a  distance  of  24 1  metres  towards  a  promontory  where 
another  fortress  must  have  stood.  Within  the  enclosure  is  a  ci- 
stern G\  To  the  north  are  the  remains  of  a  tower  A',  one  side 
of  which  measures  11,25  metres,  and  near  it  are  the  walls  of  a 
small  chamber.  A  wall  B'  runs  between  this  tower  and  the  outer 
fortifications.  North  of  the  tower,  at  a  distance  of  about  20  me- 
tres, is  another  wall  with  two  doorwys  //',  3,50  and  3,10  metres- 
wide  respectively  (i).  Another  wall  /'  detaches  itself  from  this- 
and  runs  along  the  nothern  brow  of  the  table-land. 

Standing  upon  these  glorious  ruins ,  a  magnificent  view 
stretches  before  us.  We  remember  that  here,  below  us,  rose  the- 
palace  and  the  temples  of  Ortygia,  the  great  Pentapolis,  and^ 
further,  the  Sicanian  cites  of  Thapsus  and  Pantalica,  Megara 
Hyblaea,  Xiphonia ,  Acrae ,  a  whole  world  that  has  been  swept: 
away.  The  great  rival  of  Athens  and  Carthage  and  Rome  is  na- 
more;  but  the  marsh  of  Syraco  and  the  fount  of  Cyane ,  and 
renowned  Plemmyrium  and  white-capped  JEtna  silently  look: 
upon  the  changes  of  time  as  they  silently  looked  upon  the  fearfulf 
struggle  and  the  greatness   and    the    beauty  of  the  past. 


(i)  The  foregoing  measurements  are  equal  to:  7  yds;  93  yds,  6  inch;  54yds,. 

6  inch;  26  jds;  10  yds,  10  inch;  17  yds,  31  inch;  2  yds,  25  inch;  3  yds,  2  inch;; 

II  yds,  33  inch;  16  yds,  9  inch;  3  yds;  3  yds,  27  inch;   261  yds,  3  inch;  3  yds,, 
29  inch;  3  yds,  13  inch. 
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